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THE 


BRITISH CRITIC, 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1820. 


Arr. I.—Relation de deux tentatives recentes pour mon- 
ter sur le Mont Blanc, par Monsieur le Docteur Humel, 
Conseiller de Cour de S. M. UEmpereur de toutes les 
Russies. Paschoud. Geneve. 


Even at this moment, when all the reading world, whether 
scientific or not, is expecting with impatience Lieutenant 
Parry's account of the wonders of the Polar Ocean, we make 
no apology for calling the attention of our readers briefly to 
this interesting little narrative. [tis a simple and very un- 
pretending account of two attempts, made in the month of 
August last, to ascend to the summit of Mont Blanc ; to those 
of our readers who have been so fortunate as to have seen 
the valley of Chamounix, it will serve to recall very forcibly 
the characteristics of the mountain scenery that surround it ; 
to those who have never been in a country of that kind, it 
will give the best possible idea, both of the nature of the Al- 
pine regions and the difficulties and dangers of exploring 
them at all minutely. It is not easy, however, to convey to 
any one who has not been at Chamounix, and conversed with 
the guides and inhabitants there, an adequate idea of the 
sort of feeling, with which the Mont Blane is there regard- 
ed, and which is communicated, in some measure, to the 
stranger, who listens to their lively narrations about it. The 
subject seems ever new to them; tv have succeeded in 
reaching the summit, is an achievement that entitles a man 
in itself to some consideration for life—he takes rank, if we 
may so say, among the guides. We remember to haye had 
one woman pointed out to us, stout and hardy a% a man, who 
was said to a the only one of her sex who had ever reached 
it; and the elder Balmat, who was the first that planted his 
foot on the summit, and afterwards conducted the indefa- 
tigable De Saussure there, is quite a public character, digito 
monstratus, in the valley. ‘ 
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The guides, indeed, of Chamounix, are a wonderful race 
of men; active, unconquerable by labour, patient of hard- 
ship, intrepid, intelligent, and singularly well-mannered. 
There is a good deal of competition among them for employ- 
ment, and they are therefore strongly stimulated to render 
themselves useful and acceptable to those, whom they have 
attended ; to whom on parting they generally present their 
pocket-book, and request them to enter their own names, 
with a recommendation of them, as guides, to future travel- 
lers; Mr. Southey’s quaint and good-natured entry in the 
book of his guide, gives so good a catalogue of some of the 
generic qualities of the race, that we cannot forbear insert- 
ing it for the amusement of our readers. 


*«« By my troth this John Roth 
Is an excellent guide, 
A Joker, a smoker, 
And a savant beside. 
A Geologician, 
A Metaphysician, 
Who searches how causes proceed ; 
A system-inventor, 
An experimenter, 
Who raises potatoes from seed. 
Each forest and fell 
He knoweth full well, 
The chaléts and dwellers therein ; 
The mountains, the fountains, 
The ices, the prices, 
Every town, every village, and inn, 
Take him for your guide, 
He has often been tried, 
And will always be useful when needed : 
In fair or foul weather 
You’ll be merry together, 
And shake hands at parting, as we did.’’ 


They have indeed peculiar advantages for the acquisition 
of general knowledge in various departments of natural his- 
tory, and for the full developement of their faculties. For im 
their quality of guides, they are constantly in the society of 
well educated or scientific men, under circumstances which 
necessarily diminish the distance between them; the bota- 
nist, the mineralogist, the geologist, each in his tarn is glad 
of their assistance, and to avail himself of it, is obliged to 
impart, sometimes, not a little knowledge in his respective 
science—and the seed he scatters is seldom sown on an un- 
grateful soil. In their turn they become inquisitive, and as 
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the freedom of their manner has no particle of impertinence 
in it, he must be an unwise as well as an ill-tempered tra- 
veller, who will throw a check upon their conversation. One 
most delightful qualification they seem all to possess : a quali- 
fication which those who sit at home may think unimportant, 
but which those, who have had “ experience in such matters” 
well know to be that, without which, all others are either use- 
less or become tedious ; we mean a glowing enthusiasm for 
the scenery around them, and a never-failing alacrity in 
embracing any scheme for a more perfect acquaintance with 
it. Unlike the monotonous and disgusting servant, who 
“whips” the visitor through hall, gallery, saloon, and li- 
brary, of a show-house in England, gabbling the names of 
the pictures as fast as possible, for fear he should forget 
them, and thinking only of the fee which he extorts at the 
end; the Savoyard guide, his bargain once made, seems to 
think no more of his reward; his object is to make you as 
delighted as possible with his country ; if you encourage him 
by corresponding zeal, he regards not any excess of labour 
or time to accomplish that object; he is rejoiced at your 
boldly facing any dangerous adventure, and mortified if your 
fears prevent you from reaching some favourite spot—and 
when you part after a ‘‘ course” (as he calls it) of a week or 
ten days together in the mountains, it is with ashake of the 
hands, as Mr. Southey says, and a friendly feeling, which 
we believe is not effaced in a moment. 

Our account of the Chamounix guides, may induce our 
readers to ask, whether they absorb all the taleut and accom- 
plishments of the valley ; we think we have mentioned cir- 
cumstances, qualified to give them a considerable superiority 
over the rest of the inhabitants; but these are also a race 
somewhat remarkable, both in person and manners, much 
raised above the Valaisans of the other side of the Col de 
Balme. M. de Saussure, who knew them well, gives a very 
interesting account of them. 


“ Their intellect (says he) is Jively and penetrating, their cha- 
racter gay, and inclined to raillery; they seize with a remarkable 
tact the points of ridicule in strangers, and imitate them to each 
other inthe most amusing manner. Yet they are full of reflection ; 
many of them have attacked me on religious or metapbysical sub- 
jects, not on points of difference as professing another creed than 
theirs, but on general questions, which proved that they had ideas 
of their own, independant of what they had been taught.” 


Our readers will excuse us for adding the anecdote which 
112 
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he immediately subjoins, and which is connected in some 
measure with the subject before us. 


* Nothing in this way astonished me so much, as a woman of 
Argentiere *, into whose cottage I entered to ask for some milk, 
on descending from the glacier in the month of March, 1764 
An epidemic dysentery had raged in her cottage a few months 
before, and takeri from her in a few days her father, her husband, 
and her brothers, so that she was left alone with three infants in 
the cradle. Her form had something noble in it, and her counte- 
nance bore the mark of a sorrow at once calm and deep, which 
made it interesting. After having given me some milk, she asked 
whence I came, and what I had been doing in their parts at that 
season of the year. When she knew that I was from Geneva, she 
said to me that she could not believe that all Protestants were 
damned, that there were many good people among us, and that 
God was too good and too just to condemn us all without distine- 
tion. Then, after a moment of reflection, she shook her head, and 
added, * but what is most strange is, that of so many who have 
departed this life, not one should have returned; me,’ said she, 
with an expression of grief, ‘ who have so bitterly regretted my 
husband and my brothers, who have never ceased to think of 
them, who every night conjure them with most earnest supplica- 
tions to tell me where they are, and in what state of being—abh, 
surely if they did exist any where, they would not leave me in this 
doubt—perhaps,’ added she, ‘ I am not worthy of this favour; 
perhaps the pure and spotless souls of these infants (while she spoke 
she looked on their cradle) perhaps they enjoy their presence, and 
that happiness which is denied to me.’ ’? Voyages dans les Alpes, 
tom. il. c. XXiv. 


Tt is time to come, however, to Dr. Hamel's narrative: but 
it may facilitate the understanding of it, and of the relative 
situation of his two routes, if we take our readers us rapidly 
as possible from Geneva to Chamounix on the oe hand, and 
St. Gevais on the ether. The road to the former is the 
whole way by the side of the rivet Arve, and presents no 
conspicuous beauty till you reach the town of Clise ; we say 
conspicuous with reference to the general scenery of the 
mountains, for there are many spots, particularly the site of 
Bonneville, at the foot of the precipitous Mole, which might 
well pass for sublime and picturesque elsewhere. The ap- 
proach to Cluse is very remarkable, a steep cliff hangs lite- 








* Argentiere is a village the second from La Prieuré (commonly called by tra- 
vellers Chamounix) in the same valley, and on the route to the Col de Balme. 
The Glacier descends from the mountain of the same name, and supplies a tri- 
butary stream to the Arve, 
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rally over the road ; you tarn a sharp angle, and find yourself 
instantly, and without being aware of it, ona bridge, and at 
the entrance of the town. This is the gateway of one of the 
most exquisite valleys in the world, which extends upwards 
to Chede, where the Arve first enters it: in this extent how- 
ever it bears different names, first of Cluse, then Maglans, 
Sallenche, and finally Chede. The mountains on each side 
are high and well wooded, but not so high as to carry snow 
all through the year; sometimes they shut in the road so 
closely, that the traveller can scarcely conceive how he is to 
get out, at other times they leave reom for sweeping savan- 
nahs; neat cottages with projecting roofs, galleries of stained 
wood round the upper story, stand here and there in the 
green meadows, or are pitched most romantically on the 
sides of the hills among the woods, or on bare projecting 
spots in the mountains; waterfalls now seen and now only 
heard, with the rapid river on the left, give life and anima- 
tion to the whole scene. 

The road lies on the right bank of the river from Cluse ; 
but Sallenche is nearly half a mile on the left, and opposite 
to it, isa small hamlet (St. Martin) with a tolerable inn at 
which travellers, in general, repose. A road and bridge com- 
municate with Sallenche, rather a large town for this part of 
the world, and thence a road runs to St. Gervais, a place re- 
sorted to for its mineral baths, and at which Dr. Hamel was 
a visitant when he made his first attempt to ascend to the 
summit of Mont Blanc. St. Gervais is on the left side of 
the river: following then the road on the right of the river, 
the first object which draws the traveller from his route is the 
cascade of Chede, not made by the river Arve, but by a tri- 
butary torrent which falls from Mount Varens, the left arm 
of the valley. This is indeed a very beautiful spot; the 
height from which the water falls will admit of his ascending 
agreen eminence that rises before it, and closing itin, forms 
a sort of basin, for the reception of the fall. Here if the 
lights favour, the eye is feasted with the most vivid rain- 
bows: rainbows unlike those of heaven, which are indeed 
meet emblems of peace, where all the colours are still and 
calm, and smooth; but rainbows in a storm, where as the 
mist is constantly ascending, you see all the partieles dis- 
tinct, in agitation, and changing their colour, as they mount, 
From this point the tract becomes more rugged, and the 
traveller may consider himself in the heart of the mountains ; 
he rides at the foot of enormous precipices with pine forests 
all around him, and when he has crossed the river over the 
romantic Pont le Pelissier, and ascended by the opposite 
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bank, he sees beneath him, in a gorge which gradually grows 


to a tremendous depth, the foaming torrent, now broken by 
jagged rocks, and overhung with dark waving or with wither- 
ed pines. Neither words nor the pencil can faithfully de- 
scribe this scene, but he who has once seen it can never 
forget it more. At last the river turns to the left, and the 
road following it, descends from a considerable eminence, 
into the valley of Chamounix, a very few miles up which, 
bat beyond the village and glacier of Les Bossons, stands 
the town of Le Prieuré. So that considering the range of 
which Mont Blanc forms a part, as lying (to speak generally) 
at right angles to the direction of the road from Cluse, the 
ascent from St. Gervais would begin rather frem the right end 
of the ridge, and that from Le Prieuré more directly from a 
point in the middle. 

Dr. Hamel, as we have said before, made his first attempt 

from St. Gervais ; he had long, he says, felt a great desire to 
reach the summit of Mont Blanc, and being informed that 
two persons of the country had succeeded in aseending from 
Mount Prairion*, and returning in one day, the project 
seemed to be rendered so much more feasible than it had 
been usually considered, that he determined on making the 
attempt. If we are not mistaken, De Saussure made one or 
two unsuccessful attempts also in this direction, which pre- 
sents the most inviting appearance, but which he found really 
full of the most obstinate difticulties. The people of Cha- 
mounix, jealous both for the honour and the profit of the 
route from their valley, discredited the story of the two men 
of the valley of Mont Joie, and they therefore announced 
their intention of repeating their attempt, and exhibiting 
themselves from the summit to their neighbours in Cha- 
mounix. Dr. Hamel joined them together with the clergy- 
man of St. Gervais, as well as the clergyman of St. Nicolas, 
an adjoining parish. Accordingly on the 3d of August last, 
the anniversary of De Saussure’s ascent, they passed the vil- 
lages of Bionnay and Bionnassay, and halted for the night 
between seven and eight o'clock under the shelter of some 
rocks not far from the Slaciee of Bionnassay. 

The night was beautiful—the writer of these remarks well 
remembers passing a night in a somewhat similar situation 
on Mentanvert, it was a glorious moonlight, and the sublime 
beauties of the scene made an impression on his mind, which 
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* Mount Prairion is, we believe, a vernacular name for the whole or part o 
the range of the Fordar, which separates the valley of Chamounix and Mont 
joie. 
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can never be effaced. Immediately at his feet lay the sea of 
ice; before him and far upon the right rose towering Ne ape 
pointed and glittering spires of the mountains; the of 
the cattle feeding near, sounded ; and the wind moaned, from 
time to time, through the straggling and uncherished pines, 
that are thinly scattered near the hut; now and then was 
heard the dull, deep, and distant sound of an avalanche, 
while the varying but ceaseless roar of several water-falls, 
filled up all the breaks and pauses, and was, as it were, the 

und-work or under-song of this assemblage of sublime 
sights and sounds. Dr. Hamel and his companions conti- 
nued their route at half after two in the morning, by the light 
of the moon, A little before five, he observed the sun begin- 
ning to light up, in succession, the peaks of the mountains 
over Sallenche—‘‘ they seemed to us,” says he, ‘‘ who were 
still in darkness, as if a number of torches were lighted one 
after another beneath us.” About nine o'clock the party had 
mounted to the top of the Aiguille du Gouté, a height of 
1980 toises *: here they rested for half an hour, and in two 
hours more they gained the summit of the Déme du Gouté, 
2200 toises, or 13,200 feet high. No difficulties had it seems 
been encountered, nor any dangers of serious magnitude ; but 
Dr. Hamel suffered a good deal from the effect of the rarity 
of the atmosphere; his pulse was much accelerated, his 
respiration difficult, and he could not. walk forty paces with- 
out stopping for two or three minutes to take breath. 

They were now on the next highest point to the top of 
Mont Blanc, probably indeed not 300 feet below it; yet here 
the Doctor found himself so exhausted, and unable to pro- 
ceed, except at so slow a rate, that it would have been im- 
possible to reach the object of their journey, and again 
descend to the bottom of the Gouté, before night fall. he- 
ther therefore, there was no other safe place to pass the 
night, or the party was unprovided for a second encamp- 
ment, they determined to return without accomplishing their 
object. A cloud was observed to be gathering about the top 
of Mont Blanc, which made them come to their resolution 
the more quickly ; they commenced their descent, and reach- 
ed a small inn, the Pavillon de Bellevue, about nine at night. 
The difficulties and dangers of the. descent were greater 





* Dr. Hamel neglects to state from what level he measures bis altitudes; we 
believe, however, that he means either the Lake of Geneva, or the Lakes of the 
four Cantons; this will only make a difference of 200 feet. The Aiguille du 
Gouté and the Déme du Gouté, are so called vernacularly with reference to the 
meal corresponding to our tea, and the position of the sun at the time of theday, 
when it is usually taken, with respect to these mountains. 
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than those of the ascent; the melting of the ice, by the heat 
of the sun, had loosened the stones, on which they trod firmly 
in the morning; while walking on most precipitous slopes, 
the rocks constantly slid from under them, and they were 
exposed, from time to time, to the rolling down of others from 
above, which came, he says, with a swiftness, that madea 
whistle in the air. ‘To escape from this imminent risk they 
resolved to launch on the snow of a glacier, that of Bion- 
nassay, and slid down nearly to the spot on which they had 
slept the preceding night. This process of sliding down on 
the snow is rather striking to a stranger; the guide leans 
back on his spiked pole, which is placed behind him, and 
setting himself on his heels closed together, he descends 
with a rapid and even motion any distance down an inclined 
plane, however steep or long. Dr. Hamel mentions a fact 
strongly indicative of the danger in which they were :—one 
of the guides, he says, wept through fear like a child, when 
they began the descent; we should have rather expected him 
to cry from disappointment. For the interests of science, it 
is scarcely to be regretted that Dr. Hamel failed in this first 
attempt, for it seems to have been made so unadvisedly, that 
he was not prepared with the means of taking any measure- 
ments, or making any one of the numerous experiments, 
which it would be desirable to try, at so great a height, as the 
summit of Mont Blanc. On the top of the Déme du Goate 
he found his barometer useless, the reservoir being not large 
enough to contain all the descending quicksilver. 

The second attempt was made in the same month, and 
with more consideration; the design was announced at Ge- 
neva, and he found there persons of science, both able and 
willing to suggest all the desirable preparations, and to faci- 
litate the making of them. Among those, who assisted him 
was Theodore de Saussure, a descendant of the Alpine tra- 
veller; as also one whose name we should have been indeed 
surprized to have missed on such an occasion, the liberal and 
amiable Professor Pictet. One of his companions was to be 
a M. Selligue, whose object was to try a new barometer of 
his own invention; Mr. Henderson (Vellow we believe) of 
Brazenose College, and Mr. Dornford, Fellow of Oriel 
College, also joined him. They were farnished with a con- 
siderable supply of different philosophical instruments ; and 
were prepared to make various experiments upon the at- 
mosphere to ascertain its action both on the lungs and blood. 
Being, too, we suppose epicuri de grege, the Doctor armed 
himself with a Papin’s digester, to prove the possibilityol 
sufficiently boiling animal food, even at the great heightot 
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the summit of Mont Blanc. Our untravelled readers may 
not be aware, that itis among the mortifications of the hos- 
itable monks of the Great St. Bernard, that they cannot 

il their meat enough ; and our unscientific readers may be 
equally ignorant that the reason is, that the air being very 
light at such a height, cotipresses the water so slightly, that 
it boils before it is thoroughly hot, and is therefore unsuited 
to the purposes of the kitchen. 

On the 16th of August the party set out from Geneva, and 
reached Le Prieuré the following afternoon ; the first object 
was to engage the proper number of guides, and to prepare 
the requisite viaticum for the expedition. Joseph Maria 
Coutet, and Mathieu Balmat had been recommended to them, 
by M. Pictet, for the leaders of their band: and it was left to 
them, to select ten other guides, so that each stranger was 
under the especial care of three, and the whole troop con- 
sisted of sixteen. Ata quarter past five on the morning of 
the 18th, they commenced their journey, and first took a di- 
rection down the valley, towards the glacier des Bossons. 
This is the first object, which strikes the eye, upon entering 
the vale from the Geneva road ; and to those who have never 
seen a glacier before, the first and distant view is somewhat 
disappointing. In the middle of a green valley, and between 
dark green pine woods, a snow white arm séerhs to extend 
itself almost across to the opposite mountain; the features 
cannot well be distinguished, but the contrast of colours is 
felt to be too violent and abrupt. But this disappointment 
ends on a nearer approach, when the traveller comes to the 
gigantic features, the large masses, the deep intervals, the 
beautiful ceerulean colour of the ice against the light, the 
ceaseless and varied noises of water dripping, streams pour- 
ing, masses detaching, avalanches descending—associated 
with these, the sublimity of the surrounding scenery acts 
strongly upon the mind, and few travellers we believe find 
any thing more overpowering, than the impressions which a 
glacier gives. Dr. Hamel gives a lively description of the 
feelings, which he and his companions gave vent to, when 
they began to cross the Glacier—yet we think the one in 
—— by no means the most striking in the neighbourhood. 

here is a vastness, and a desolate solitariness in the seca of 
ice, as it is called, which almost appals the haman mind ; sup- 
posing it to be the intention of the traveller, to cross the sea, 
he descends to the shore, at a point some considerable way 
wp the valley ; his mind is prepared for adventure, by the na- 
ture of that descent, which is at once beautifully picturesque, 
and hazardous; yet it is not without difficulty that he steps on 
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the ice, when he has reached the shore. Every one has seen 
the line of straws, sticks and weeds, which a retiring torrent 
or the ebbing tide leaves behind it ; something of this nature, 
but formed of immense rocks, averaging thirty or forty feet 
in height, forms the immediate boundary of the ive; these 
rocks, Lolsvee, are left there, not By a retiring, but a swelling 
sea, rolled down at first from mountains much higher up the 
valley: afact proved by their differenve of composition, from 
those, at the foot of which they lie, and ceaselessly advancing 
with the ceaseless advance of the glacier. This ceasless ad- 
vance is in itself a most striking and sublime fact; it is awful 
to think that a mass, so enormous as to fill a large valley, to 
the depth of two or three hundred feet, should be constantly 
descending, inaudibly, invisibly, but steadily and surely, u 

the cultivated and peaceful valley below; the thought, too, 
would be very alarming ; for vegetation withers before it, and 
one might expect, that afew years would suffice, to turn all 
Chamounix into a large sea of ice ; but the increasing weight 
above, which presses the glacier on, is compensated by the 
greater influence of the san at the extremity, where the side 
as well as surface is exposed to its rays; perpetual streams 
flow from it, and immense masses detach, and thundering 
down on the beach below, soon melt away and flow into the 
Arveyron, The surtace of the sea of ice itself, is full of inte- 
resting objects; furrowed every where with deep crevices, 
and in many parts reared up into lofty ridges ; it requires no 
very quick magination to fancy it a troubled sea, arrested at 
onee, and turned to stone, in the very fury of the storm: at 
different depths in many of the crevices are seen enormous 
rocks, by the compression from below gradually forcing their 
way upwards to the furlace; here and there snow brid 

cross them, narrow, shelving, and thin, but which the guides 
fearlessly, though rapidiy, pass over. In the summer, streams 
of considerable breadth flow upon the surface, and these in 
general find their way and discharge themselves, into what the 
guides call, not inappropriately, ‘‘ Moulins.” These are cir- 
cular apertures in the ice, down which the water precipitates 
itself, two or three hundred feet, wHhouta break ; a break, in- 
deed, in the nature of things, it can hardly have; for the mate- 
rial being ice, of course yields to the action of the water; and 
all the circle is, perhaps, as glassy smooth, as the lips of the 
crater itself. ‘There is something very appalling in these un- 
seen cascades ; the dark unfathomable depth to which a single 
false step might precipitate you, and the thought occurring, 
that you are standing on the slippery surface, where © 
false step may so easily be made. As you advance up the 
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valley on the ice, another very striking object arrests the at- 
tention : the transition from the granite to the schistous rock ; 
this takes place not in any gradual or obscure way, but in a 
straight line down the open side of a mountain, all on one side 
is primitive, on the other secondary, Nor yet is the glacier 
without its softer beauties ; the path by the rock down to it, is 
thick set with wild flowers, and flowering shrubs; here and 
there on the surface, you find beautiful crystals sparkling on 
the snowy ice, and every where the sides of the crevices 

resent a soft pale blue light to the eye. Even the freaks of 

ature are mighty in this sublime valley ; every one has heard 
of the beautiful cavern at the foot of the sea of ice, out of 
which the Arveyron issued on the valley; it was the most ap- 
propriate dwelling-place imaginable for the nymph of a gla- 
cier stream: cerulean, transparent, fantastic, yet grand, 
Something occurred in the hidden channel above ; probably a 
granite rock was forced into it, and stopped the passage ¢ im- 
mediately the cavern was deserted, and from above there is- 
sued out an immense cascade, more fine and large, though 
less beautiful, than that of Chede, and creating a perpetual 
roar in the valley ;—-we think we have heard that a winter or 
two since, the cascade ceased, and the river returned to its 
old, or found some new vent for its white and foaming 
waters, 

We hardly know what apology to offer to our readers, or 
to our author, for this long digression; but, juvat hac memi- 
nisse ; seated round our own fire-sides, and daily bound more 
closely to our native soil, by the clinging cares and businesses 
of life, we feel that our travelling days are over, and it is 
pleasant to recal them to our minds: days of immense and in- 
nocent delight; when all the plans of interest and dreams of 
ambition were suspended ; when we floated loosely on the 
stream of life, yet when the mind was expanded, and the 
heart elevated by the scenes around us, and the true tone and 
domestic feeling of both, preserved by the constant recollec- 
tion of those at home, whom we wished to be with us to share 
our delight, or to whom we hoped to communicate it at our 
fature meetings. Some one, speaking of the first impressions 
of travelling, has said not untruly, 


“ Oh ’twas a thing divine to be 
New born in freshest infancy, 

An infant strong and bold ; 
Where all that met the eye, or ear, 
Was new or beautiful, or rare, 

So untaught wonder told. 
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“ For when we tread a stranger soil, 
We cast the worn, and native coil, 
New born in a new world, 
And every thing that glitterance wears, 
Which nature’s glorious banner bears 
To infants eye unfurl’d. 


* No tongue can tell the gush of joy, 
Changing the man into the boy, 
That with electric power 
Shakes off the load of daily life, 
The weary rounds, the petty strife, 
The idle busy hour.”’ 


To return to the glacier des Bossons—it was in crossing 
this, that the party met with their first difficulty ; a crevice, 
twenty feet in breadth, and unfathomable, to appearance, in 
depth; but parallel to the two sides, and dividing the breadth, 
ran a wall, or ridge of ice, about a foot broad; and ten feet 
lower down in height than either of the sides. A ladder was 
let down to the ridge, and the first guide descended ;_ he was 
followed by one of the travellers, who, leaving the ladder, 
stood on the narrow ridge with the dreadful precipice on ei- 
ther side, while the guide shifted the ladder to the other edge 
of the crevice, and then made room for his ascent, In this 
way the whole party passed ; and it must be admitted, that 
there was something not a little formidable to weak nerves, 
or unsteady heads, in the position on the narrow ridge in the 
centre. 

The glacier, however, was passed without any acci- 
dent ; and ata quarter past eleven, they were above the point 
where it unites with that of Sacconay—at three, after having 
scrambled up a slope of snow, of an inclination of 56°, they 
reached the foot. of the Grand Mulet. The ascent, from this 
point to the top of the Grand Mulet, was very difficult, being 
extremely steep and slippery, and full of loose rocks; how- 
ever, at half-past four they had overcome the difficulty. Here 
they determined to stop for the night ; they might well be dis- 
posed to rest from their labours, but they were principally 
determined by the threatening appearance of the sky. 
Scarcely, indeed, had they manufactured a sort of tent, by the 
help of their ladder and spiked poles, when the rain com- 
menced, and the thunder rolled all around them; the air was 
full of electric matter; and Dr. Hamel says, that the violent 
agitation of the balls of the electrometer was quite terrifying. 
‘The whole night was stormy, but in the morning the rain 
ceased, and the atmosphere was so fine and clear, that from 
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the spot on which they stood, they saw distinctly the Lake of 
Geneva, and even more distant objects. However, the wea- 
ther was so unsettled, that it was resolved to advance no far- 
ther for the day; two of the guides were sent down to Le 
Prieuré for a further supply of provisions, and the day was 
passed in making different experiments, and preparing fire- 
works for exhibition from the summit of Mont Blanc. At 
this height water was found to boil at a temperature of 72° 
of Reaumur's. 

At five in the afternoon a shower of hail fell, and the wea- 
ther was gloomy till midnight ; from that time it cleared, and 
about five in the morning the guides announced that they 
might safely continue the ascent. M. Selligue, however, had 
suffered so much from fatigue, that he declined going any 
farther ; some difliculty was experienced in finding two guides 
to remain with him ; Contet would have left behind two who 
had never made the ascent before, but they positively re- 
fused ; the weather was fine, and they would not luse the op- 
portunity now offered. ‘Two others were at length induced to 
stay, and the two who had been sent down to Le Prieuré the 
day before, seem not to have returned, for the advancing 
party was now reduced to eleven, Messrs. Hamel, Henderson, . 
and Dornford, with eight guides. ‘The weather was magni- 
ficent above them, below was spread out a tranquil sea of 
white clouds, from out of which arose the heads of mountains 
here and there, as once before they had done from the retir- 
ing deluge ; about seven the clouds dispersed, and they could 
look down even to Le Prieuré. The higher they ascended, 
they found the snow harder and less deep, and none seemed to 
have fallen for some time. 

The space between the Déme du Goté and the Mont 
Maudits (the inauspicious appellation of the eastern shoulder 
of Mont Blanc) is occupied by three platforms of snow, as- 
cending one above another, and separated from each other 
and from the summit, by slopes, more or less perpendicular 
and difficult. The first platform and slope (of which last the 
inclination was from 25 to 30°) were passed by eight o'clock ; 
and in half an hour more they were at the edge of the last 
great platform. Here the guides congratulated them on their 
success ; they declared that all difficulties and dangers were 
at an end, and that a more rapid and easy ascent had never 
been made. ‘The snow indeed was delightful to walk on, nei- 
ther so hard as to be slippery, nor so sott as to yield much to 
their weight. ‘The only inconvience felt was from the rarity 
of the atmosphere; Dr. Hamel’s pulse beat 123 in a minute, 
and his thirst was constant and excessive. Here however 
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they were advised to breakfast; the guides observing, that 
they would lose their appetite when they got higher up. At 
this point also Dr. Hamel made bis final preparations for his 
experiments; he wrote a couple of notes to announce his ar. 
rival at the summit, leaving a blank for the hour : his inten. 
tion was to attach them to a pigeon which he had brought 
with him from Sallenche, for the double purpose of seeing 
how it would fly in an atmosphere so fine, and whether it 
would find its way back to its mate. A bottle of the best wine 
was reserved, to be drank on the summit to the memory of 
De Saussure. 

Precisely at nine they continued their ascent, and success. 
fully crossed the last grand platform ; during this passage Dr, 
Hamel had fallen behind, and did not regain his place till the 
rest of the party were half way up the last slope. At the top 
of this slope, the rock and ice rise nearly perpendicularly, and 
therefore, in order to reach the summit, it was necessary to 
make a circuit, striking off to the left, and so proceeding ho- 
rizontally to a certain point, whence again turning to the 
right they would find a more easy track to the summit, 


“ With this intention, (says Dr. Hamel, and we are now arrived 
at so critical a point that we will translate our author’s owm words 
literally and faithfully) we were advancing in a line nearly horizon- 
tal, traversing the slope at about half way up its height, that is to 
say, ata nearly equal distance from the perpendicular rocks on our 
right, and the platform of snow on our left. No one spoke, for at 
that height even speaking fatigues, and the air conveys the sound 
but feebly. I was still the last; and I walked twelve steps ata 
time, then resting on my pole, I stopped to take in fifteen breath- 
ings of air. I found that in this way | could advance without ex- 
hausting myself. Furnished with green spectacles, and a crape 
over my face, my eyes were fixed on my footsteps, which I was 
counting, when on a sudden I felt the snow yielding under my 
feet—thinking that I was only slipping I stuck my pole into the 
ground on my left—but in vain; the snow which accumulated on 
my right overturned me, covered me, and I felt myself carried 
downwards with irresistible force. At first I thought that I was 
the only one involved in the misfortune, but feeling the snow ac- 
cumulate upon me in a degree almost to stop my breathing, I fan- 
cied that a great avalanche must be descending front Mont Blanc, 
and rolling the snow before it. Every moment I expected to be 
crushed beneath the mass ; still as | was carried down, I constantly 
endeavoured to tarn round, and I used all my strength to divide 
with my arms the snow, in which I was swimming, as it were, 
though buried in it. At length I succeeded in getting my head 
above the surface, and then I saw that a great part of the whole 
slope was in motion, but perceiving too that I was near the edge of 
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this sliding part, I made every effort I could to set my foot on the 
firm snow, in which I at last succeeded. Not till then did I dis« 
cover the real danger; for I found myself close to a crevice, 
which in that part separated the slope from the platform, At the 
same moment I saw the head of Mr, Henderson emerge from the 
snow, and still nearer than myself to the abyss, Farther off I dis. 
covered Mr, Dornford, and three guides, but the five others did 
not appear. I was still in hopes to see them emerge from the snow 
which had become stationary again; but Mathieu Balmat cried 
out, ‘ that there were people in the crevice.’ I will not attempt 
to paint what then passed in my soul; Mr. Dornford threw himself 
frantic on the snow in his despair, and Mr. Henderson was in a 
state which made me tremble for the consequences. But our feel- 
ings may be judged of, when a few minutes after we saw one of the 
guides issue from tHe crevice; our hurrahs redoubled at sight of 
a second ; and we now were in full expectation of seeing the other 
three, but, alas! they never appeared more.” P, 29. 


This melancholy accident terminated the expedition at 
the very moment when it seemed on the point of being 
crowned with success. The surviving guides, upon whom 
the disaster had come perfectly unexpected, seem to have 
been overcome by it, they could not be prevailed upon to 
tarry long in making useless endeavours to recover the 
bodies of their companions, and fearful of a second slip of 
the snow, they hurried the unwilling travellers down the 
descent. Of those who perished, who were the three first in 
the line, one was ascending for the twelfth time, and the 
other two were those less experienced young men whom 
Contet would have left below with M, Selligue, but who could 
not be induced to stay. Fortunately neither of them was 
married. Our readers will naturally inquire into the cause 
of the disaster, and we think that from Dr. Hamel’s nar- 
rative we can make it sufficiently clear to them. Suc- 
cessive falls of snow at such a height will naturally form 
separate beds or strata; and each bed while it lies up- 
permost, will acquire from frost after rain, or the melting of 
the day, a slippery surface; so that the next bed will lie but 
loosely and insecurely upon it, especially where the whole is 
on a slope of any steepness. We have seer that the whole 
band of eleven was advancing horizontally on the slope, each 
one treading in the footsteps of the man before him, and all 
probably near together. Itis probable that this arrangement, 
evidently very injudicious in this point of view, though it ee 
have much to recommend it in another, was the cause of what 
happened. Eleven men, treading in the same track, may 
have cut through the uppermost bed, and so divided it in 
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half; the continuity broken, the upper part began to slide ini g 
body over the lower, and the moment any one part was set iy 
motion, the whole would doubtless move, and’ acquire fresh 
power and rapidity in every foot that it descended. Ac. 
cording to this notion, indeed, Dr. Hamel should have been 
the first to feel the sliding of the snow, and he seems to think 
on the contrary, that it began at the head of the line; it is 
clear, however, from his own narrative, that there was 
scarcely any interval between the first and the last; for had 
there been, he must have been aware of the accident, as it 
happened to the rest, before it reached him. And another 
fact which he mentions, explains why the interval was so 
short, and why consistently with our theory it may be very 
— that the sliding did commence at the head of the 
ine; and this is, that the inclination of the slope was there 
much more steep than in the rear. At that point, too, the snow 
slid off in a straight line to the crevice, while in the rear, the 
direction which it took was oblique ; this accounts for the three 
first guides having been at once precipitated into the abyss, 
beyond hope of recovery, while each of the remainder found 
his footing at a farther distance from it, in proportion as he 
was farther from the leading man; and Dr. Hamel, the last 
of the whole, emerged first, as we have seen, and at the 
createst distance from the point of danger. Mathieu Balmat, 

owever, who walked the fourth, was an exception to this; 
his great strength of body, and presence of mind, enabled 
him, though at first overturned, and carried downwards by 
the snow, to plunge his pole so deeply and firmly into the 
under bed, that it stuck firm as an anchor, and he clung to it, 
while the snow passed over him. The fifth and sixth guide were 
carried into the crevice; but lighting probably on some pro- 
jecting point, they were able to scramble out. Contet ap- 
peared with his countenance blue, and all the symptoms of 
asphyxy upon him. The two other guides, and the three tra- 
vellers, escaped. 

We will not pretend to suggest any measure by which this 
accident could have been avoided ; there is nothing so absurd 
as the facility with which critics at home, provide remedies or 
preventives, for the mishaps or imprudencies of travellers 
abroad. But it seems probable, that had there been any ap- 
prehension of the disaster, the party would have walked at 4 
greater distance from each other, or in different lines, and 
that recourse would have been had, to the expedient, so com- 
mon in crossing a glacier, where the crevices are hidden by 
new fallen snow, of connecting all the individuals of the troop 
by arope passed round the waist of each, ‘This would have 
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given each one the strength and weight of the whole, and 
would probably have saved the lives of the unfortunate three 
who perished. 

We are much obliged to Dr. Hamel for his narrative ; 
though, from his imperfect acquaintance with the language in 
which he writes, it has taken us some pains to acquire a clear 
notion of the most interesting parts, and though it is by no 
means so full and minute as we could desire. The field is 
still open for our own countrymen to range in; and we sin- 
cerely hope that they will, without loss of time, and while 
every thing is fresh in their memories, favour the world with 
some account of their arduous and highly interesting though 
unsuccessful expedition. 


Art. If. Sermons. By Edward Maltby, D.D. Vol. 1. 
8vo. 570 pp. Cadell and Davies. 1819. 


WHEN a divine of some reputation, in the world of letters, 
publishes a volume of sermons, avowedly selected from the 
store, which, in the active discharge of his clerical duties, 
during a period of five and twenty years, he must have accu- 


mulated, he ventures upon a somewhat perilous experiment.. 


For he thus enables the public, to sit in judgment upon his 
professional, as well as his literary exertions ; and to form an 
opinion, not only of the powers of his mind, and the extent 
of his theological attainments, but of the manner, in which 
he has rendered those powers and attainments, subservient to 
the high and holy purpose of his sacred calling, the edification 
of that portion of the flock of Christ, committed to his super- 
intendance. In such a volume, we may expect to find some 
specimens of his skill, in illustrating the Scriptures ; of his 
clear conceptions of Christian doctrine; of his powers as a 
teacher of righteousness. In five and twenty years, we may 
be sure that ample opportunities have been afforded him, for 
the exercise of all his ability, in every branch of religious in- 
struction. And, in his selection from the copious repositories 
of his labours, we may imagine, that he would be anxious to 


bring forward such a series of discourses, as, though not | 


connected with each other, may yet present to the reader, 
satisfactory information, on all the leading points of doctrine, 
reproof, exhortation, or practical instruction; that thus, 
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while his publication bears testimony to the integrity of his 
own labours, it may also minister to the improvement of those, 
who may make it the companion of their private studies. 

We took up the present volume, with a more confident ex- 
pectation that such would be the character of its contents, 
because the reverend author states, in his Preface, that 
‘these sermons were not only written upon different ocea- 
sions, but delivered before congregations of a very different 
description.” 


“ They have been addressed,” “he tells us, “ to the lower and 
to the higher classes of society; to the enlightened and unen- 
lightened ; to the young and to the old. They vary therefore not 
only in their subjects, but their style; not only in the matter, but 
in the manner of handling the matter. They may be found some- 
times rhetorical, sometimes argumentative; sometimes plain and 
even homely, sometimes of a more learned description ; explaining 
passages occasionally as they lead to a practical effect; at other 
times, as they clear the sacred text from difficulties attending it. 
They may therefore appear, and doubtless they are, unequal in 
their execution. But my readers will bear in mind, that, as they 


were composed for very different purposes, it was not intended they 
should all have the same appearance.’’— Preface, p. vi. 


Having thus suffered the author to speak for himself, and 
to state his own opinion of the character of his work, we 
proceed, as professionally bound, to express our own: and 
if we say, that we think he has, in some respects, underrated 
his work; we may perhaps add, without offence, that m 
others he has raised expectations, which will scarcely be gra- 
tified. We have not observed, thatin any instance, his style 
has sunk into homeliness: it seems at all times, to be clear, 
easy, and equable; and never to fall below that character, 
which will mark every production of a cultivated mind, how- 
ever intentionally adapted, to the comprehension of an unedu- 
cated congregation. On the other hand, we have not ob- 
served, any particular instances of. rhetorical power, or of 
close and forcible argumentation ; nor, are we aware, that 
much skill is exhibited, in clearing the sacred text from difli- 
culty, by the exposition of passages, confessedly abstruse or 
perplexing ; or, by the skilful use of those stores of theological 
earning, to which we may conceive, that Dr. Maltby’s clas- 
sical acquirements have afforded him easy access. In these 
respects, we confess that we have experienced some disap- 
pointment, as we read through a volume, containing so many 
sermons, delivered before learned audiences. . 

But Dr. Maltby farther informs us, that the great objects, 
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at whicli he bas aimed, in the composition of his public dis- 
courses, have been, | 


“ To place the evidence for revealed Religion upon a_ solid 
foundation ; to illustrate the doctrines which it teaches by the ex- 
ample of its blessed Author; to point out the practical tendency of 
his precepts ; to explain and obviate the danger that must arise from 
the misconceptions of those, who undervalue that practical ten- 
dency ; and to inculcate the duty and advantages of contentment 
from the manifest tokens that are exhibited in the wotks as well as 


word of God, of a design to supply the means of happiness to all 
classes of the community.”——Preface, p. vii. 


We have only to remark, on this outline of the subjects, 
which Dr. Maltby has chosen to discuss from the pulpit, that 
it is very good as far it goes: perhaps it might go a little 
further ; and not only illustrate the doctrines of our holy Re- 
ligion, by the example of its blessed Author ; but also, by a 
careful examination and explanation of the language, in which 
they are delivered. And it might also be usefully extended 
so far, as to admit some discussion of the inseparable con- 
nection, between the doctrines and the duties of Christianity ; 
some observations on those doctrines, as furnishing in them- 
selves, the most powerful motives to holiness of fiving, the 
most awakening sanctions of the divine law. But of this we 
shall have occasion to speak more at large. At present, we | 
have to observe on the passage before us, that, however it 
may correctly state the great objects, at which the learned 
author has generally aimed, in the composition of his public 
discourses ; it must not be understood, as a delineation of the 
contents of this volume. We have not found in it any dis- 
course, devoted to a review of the evidences of revealed Re- 
ligion. In the twentieth sermon, there are some useful re- 
marks on the subject of miracles; and in other parts of the 
volume, incidental expressions may be found, bearing gene- 
rally upon the evidences ; but we can scarcely think, that these 
may fairly be represented, as placing them on a solid foun- 
dation; or indeed as contributing, in any material degree, to 
add strength or solidity to that basis, on which they have been 
firmly fixed, by the various learning, the sound arguments, 
the painful researches, and indefatigable industry of those 
great luminaries of our Church, who have long since been 
called to their reward. . The latter we of his outline, Dr. 
Maltby may be said to have chiefly laboured to fill up, in the 
volume ve us. In pointing out the practical tendency of 
our Saviour’s precepts, he has laboured assiduously, and 
with considerable success. +" has dwelt with earnestness 
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on the dangerous misconceptions of those, who undervalue 
that practical tendency: and, above all, he has delighted to 
expatiate upon the goodness of God, manifested in his word 
and works, as it furnishes an argument for contentment, b 
convincing us that it is his merciful design, to supply the 
means of happiness to all men, of all ranks and degrees. 

But, we have looked in vain, for any illustration of the doc- 
trines of our holy Religion. In this particular, we lament 
to say the volume is deficient; and that to an extent, which 
seems very materially to diminish its utility. We are by no 
means of opinion, that a sermon should always contain a 
statement or exposition of some point of doctrine: still less 
that it is desirable, as is the custom of some, to dwell un- 
ceasingly on particular topics, as if they included in them- 
selves, the whole sum and substance of the Gospel. Bat the 
Minister of Christ has a peculiar message to deliver; and on 
all occasions, he should frame his preaching, in such a manner 
as to shew, that the purport of this message is present to his 
mind, and its importance deeply engraven upon his heart. 
Whatever may be the subject of his discourses, his hearers 
should never be suffered to forget, that they are listening to 
one, who is ‘‘ put in trust with the Gospel of Christ,” and 
who stands forth in his pulpit, as a vende’ of that Gospel. 
Even, when it is his object to enforce, the performance of 
some moral duty, his sermons should be such, as no mere 
moralist could have delivered. ‘They should reeommend 
practical goodness, with an effect and power, which neither 
the discriminating acuteness of Aristotle, nor the eloquent 
argumentation of Cicero could ever reach; ‘ the power 
which worketh effectually in every one that believeth ;” the 
awful persuasiveness which attaches to those great doctrines 
that Christianity teaches ; and to the tremendous and awaken- 
ing sanctions which its divine Author alone has brought to 
light. 

Dr. Maltby, in one of his sermons, has recommended 
some of the productions of Bishop Burnet to the peculiar 
study of the younger Clergy. ‘That Prelate has the following 
just observations on the subject now under consideration, m 
his ‘* Pastoral Care ;” the best of his works; and one which 
we are rather astonished that Dr. Maltby should have omitted 
to mention, on such an occasion as that, on which he intro- 
duced the name of the historian of the Reformation. 

“« There are,” he observes, “ at least two different subjects, on 
which I wish all preachers would be at the pains to form sermons 
well in their memories ; the one is the ground of the covenant of 
grace, of both sides, God's offers to us in Christ, and the conditions 
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that he has required of us, in order to our reconciliation with him, 
This is so important a point, in the whole course of our ministry, 
that no man ought to be to seek in the opening or explaining it : 
and therefore, that he may be ripe in it, he ought to have it all 
rightly laid in his memory, not only as to the notions of it, but to 
have such a lively description and illustration of it all, as to be able 
to speak of it sensibly, fully, and easily upon all occasions,” &c.— 
Burnet’s Pastoral Care, ch. 9. 


We by no means wish to insinuate, that Dr. Maltby has not 
this subject in his memory, but it seems to us singularly un- 
fortunate, that he should have published a volume, containing 
twenty-four sermons, preached on various occasions, before 
congregations of very different descriptions; and that we 
should yet seek in vain, through the whole of it, for any direct 
reference, to the grounds of the covenant of grace. Jesus 
Christ is indeed spoken of, as ‘‘ the Messiah, who came into 
the world, by the special appointment of his Father, and 
died for the sake of mankind.” P.219. But, in a Sermon 
upon Christmas-day, where we might have expected to find 
some allusion at least, to the atonement, as the great leading 
object of our Saviour’s coming in the flesh, we have looked 
for it without success. The object of the preacher, un- 
doubtedly an important object, is to shew, that ‘* one main 
end, for which Jesus assumed the office of Messiah, was, to 
impart to mankind, correct notions of religious truth and re- 
ligious duty; and, by imparting such notions, to increase 
and perpetuate human happiness.” P. 287. And to this ob- 
ject, he has so entirely confined his observations, that the 
priestly office of our Saviour is kept entirely out of sight. 

In the twentieth sermon, we tind the following passage ; 
which we willingly insert, in justice to Dr. Maltby; lest it 
should seem, that we have any doubts, as to the orthodoxy of 
his opinions, on this subject. Such doubts we neither feel, 
nor wish to express: we know nothing of the reverend 
author’s doctrinal opinions, beyond that information which 
this volume affords: we only lament, that in it, he has given 
us so few opportunities, of forming our judgment. The pas- 
sage, which we allude to, is this. 


‘¢ It was necessary that they,” the Apostles, ‘ should have a 
complete knowledge at least of the oral language, to enable them 
to explain and argue, to exhort and convince’’—“ to convince the 
sincere and well-disposed of the efficacy of repentance, through 
faith in him, ‘ who gave himself a ransom for us all.’”? P. 402. 


While therefore, we thus express our regret, that we have 
not found more frequent references to those fundamental 
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doctrines, which distinguish Christianity from every other 
system of religion, and code of morals; we trust that we 
Shall not be so far misunderstood by Dr. Maltby, or by our 
eaders, as to be supposed to reflect, upon the correctness of 
his doctrinal persuasions, on this particular subject. Here, 
we have to complain of omission, rather than commission: 
on some other points, we may, as we proceed, feel it neces- 
sary to express our dissent from his positions; and we shall 
do so, we trust, without forgetting what is due to his cha- 
racter, or to ourown. But, before we entirely quit this 
subject, we will advert to one more passage, which we find 
in the sixteenth sermon; as it may perhaps explain the rea- 
sons, which have determined Dr, Maltby, to observe so 
guarded a silence, upon the most important articles of our 
faith, as Christians. 


‘* Were I called upon,” says he, ** to state any single cause, 
which appears to have tended more particularly to diminish the 

ractical usefulness of our religion, I would say that the mischief 

as originated in the controversial form, which that religion has 
been made so often to assume. Instead of regarding the whole as 
a system, calculated to explain the grounds, and enforce the obli- 
gations, of moral virtue, the attention of those, who have stood 
forth as its advocates, has rested upon detached particulars ; and 
they have enlarged upon them with zeal and ability, frequently in 
a proportion directly the reverse of their real value, Instead of 
stating what is clear, pointing out what is useful, and peskipe:. 
what is important, Christian teachers have too often employe 
themselves in exploring what is obscure, in defending what is doubt- 
ful or even untenable, and in recommending what, if not worth- 
less, is at least insignificant. 

** When our divine religion was first propagated, it was neces- 
sary, for the purpose of explanation and defence, that disputed 
questions should be again and again discussed. The more imme- 
diate successors of the Apostles had the same duty imposed upon 
them, in the contentions, to which they were subjected by heathen 
superstition, which their more illustrious predecessors performed, 
when they asserted the paramount. superiority of the Gospel of 
Christ over the Jaw of Moses. But painful as was the task of ene 
tering into the-comparatively petty warfare about Jewish ceremo- 
nies, or even the importance of the law itself, yet it was rendered 
necessary by the situation, in which those holy men were placed, as 
well as the situation of the world around them.—Still, however 
ready St. Paul was to enter upon topics of controversy, when the 
prejudices or errors of his opponents called them forth, yet may 
we observe the eagerness with which he bursts, as it were, from 
those fetters upon his inclination, in order to enlarge upon some 
mpressive circumstances in Christ’s holy example. We cannot 
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but remark the satisfaction, with which he ever exerts himself to 
produce moral benefit from the facts, upon which the history of 
our redemption is founded; and to place in all their varied, as 
well as strongest lights, the utility, the beauty, the indispensable 
necessity, of ‘‘ adorning the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things *.’? Those, who appeal to the writings of this illustrious 
pattern of zeal and piety, only for evidence of what they call the 
doctrines of Christianity, very much mistake the advantage which 
may be derived from their perusal. No where is the importance 
of good works; no where the intrinsic advantages of moral virtue ; 
no where is the unrivalled excellence of the Gospel, as a system of 
practice ; no where are these topics urged with so much eloquence, 
with so much tenderness, I will even add, with so much good 
sense, as in the writings of St. Paul; always excepting the artless, 
but most solemn and most interesting, lessons of his divine Master.” 
P, 307. 


We gather from this passage, that Dr. Maltby is an enemy 
to controversial discussions in the pulpit: and, in this respect, 
we shall not be found to differ from him, so widely as he may 
imagine. We, also, object to making the pulpit, the arena of 
controversy generally, and without regard to the congrega- 
tion whom the preacher has to address, or the occasion on 
which he stands before them. Few topics can be less suited 
to the edification of a mixed audience, than debates upon 
those questions, which often form the subject of polemical 
dissertation. But, doubtless there are occasions, on which 
controversy may be properly introduced ; there are auditors, 
and an University will surely furnish such, before whom, dis- 
puted questions may, with the greatest propriety, be argued. 
For our Universities should be the eyes of the land. In 
theology, as well as in all other sciences, they should be our 
guides to the truth. They ought also to be the main pillars 
of the Church of England; and, when her peace is dis- 
turbed by schismatical disputants, or the purity of her doc- 
trines is contaminated by heresy; from their pulpits, the voice 
of truth and soberness should echo, through the nation; and 
among their preachers, she may justly expect to find her best, 
her firmest, her most consistent defenders. In a volume 
therefore, which contains no less than seven sermons, preached 
before the University of Cambridge, we certainly expected 
to find some allusion, to the prevalent heresies of the day; 
some endeavour, to clear the Articles of our venerable Church, 
from the misrepresentations of her enemies ; some proof, that 
the learning and industry of the reverend author had been 
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successfully applied, to the elucidation and defence of those 
leading doctrines of our holy faith, which are so boldly and 
erseveringly assailed, by modern heretics and unbelievers, 
nstead of this, he has occupied the attention of his acade. 
mica} hearers with essays on the advantages of knowledge * ; 
on the necessity of exertion, and regular employment +; 
on the importance of religious knowledge {; on the phari- 
saical character §; and other subjects of little comparative 
importance in themselves, and certainly not rendered more 
important by the manner in which they are treated. 
ut, to return to Dr. Maltby’s position, that “‘ much mis. 
chief has arisen to our holy religion from the controversial 
form which it bas been so often made to assume :”” we shall 
readily admit, that needless controversies are always mis- 
chievous ; and that no controversy can produce effectual 
benefit to the cause of religion, if it be carried on by the de- 
fenders of the truth in a bitter and uncharitable spirit. But, 
will Dr. Maltby contend, that controversy is never necessary ; 
or that it is not the bounden duty of those, to whose custody 
the truths of the Gospel are committed, to vindicate them 
from the assaults of the unbeliever, or the pollution of the here- 
tic? ‘We trust that he will take no such ground. He ad- 
mits that ‘‘ when our religion was first propagated, it was 
necessary, for the purpose of explanation and defence, tliat 
disputed questions should be again and again discussed. Is 
then this repeated discussion less necessary now ; when the 
Unitarian assails the most essential doctrines of our holy 
faith, and the Antinomian sets at nought its plainest moral 
precepts! Not to speak of that cloud of minor heresies, by 
which the light of truth is perpetually obscured ; that host of 
schismatical marauders, who are unceasingly disturbing the 
peace, and violating the unity of the Church. If even these 
manifold provocations be not allowed to apologize for the oc- 
casional introduction of controversial discussions into the 
pulpits of the Church of England ; surely, though we may not 
pres our auditors with theological debatings, we cannot 
e excused if we neglect plainly and clearly to state to them 
those doctrines, which at the peril of their salvation, they are 
required to believe. It is one thing to abstain, with laudable 
discretion, from opening to the terrified gaze of a popular 
congregation the gloomy mazes of the Calvinistic labyrinth ; 
and another to withhold from them the consoling doctrine of 
the atonement. In this Dr. Maltby, we are sure, will himself 
agree with us; for, in the paragraph immediately following 
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the passage which we have just extracted from his sixteenth 


Sermon, we find him thus asserting the necessity of doctri- 
nal instruction. 


«“ What then? it may be said; are we to neglect the doctrines 
contained in St. Paul’s Epistles. Ave we to overlook the inesti- 
mable truths of redemption ; and seek only to extract from him 
maxims of morality, such as may be gathered from the even 
of an heathen philosopher? By no means, we reply, Whatsoever 
doctrines, connected with revelation, are clearly discoverable in the 


writings of St. Paul, we receive with reverence and with faith as: 
the will of God.” P. 311. 


All this is well: but still, we repeat, it would have been 
better, far better, if, in those sermons which Dr. Maitby has 
given to the public, as selected specimens of the mode in 
which he has instructed the various congregations, whom he 
has from time to time addressed, in the long course of his 
professional labours, he had more whe pe and clearly 
adverted to doctrines of such inestimable value and never 
failing interest. Having thus expressed our sentiments 
freely, but certainly without intentional disrespect, and we 
hope without offence, upon this subject; we proceed to a 
more particular examination of some of the sermons con- 
tained in this volume, 

It is unhappily notorious, that a portion of the Clergy are 
accustomed to direct the attention of their hearers, rather 
more exclusively than they ought, to some parts of the Apos- 
tolical Epistles : and it is believed, that the divine precepts 
of practical holiness which our Saviour so earnestly incul- 
cated in his discourses, are scarcely allowed their due im- 
portance in the sermons of those teachers ; while the language 
of St. Paul is continually appealed to in support of certain 
tenets, by the maintenance of which, the Evangelical party, as 
it is called, is particularly distinguished. Apparently im- 
pressed with the mischievous tendency of these opinions, and 
feeling strongly the necessity of counteracting them, Dr. 
Maltby has been induced, as it seems to us, injuriously to un- 
dervalue those portions of Scripture, on which their ad- 
herents chiefly rely. And, to this, perhaps, we are to at 
tribute some expressions relative to the Apostolical Epistles, 
which we find in more than one of his sermons, and which ap- 
pears to us, to require reconsideration. 

In the fifth sermon, for instance, he says, that a ‘ great 
part of the Epistles turns upon subjects connected with the 
history of that particular age, and has no relation whatsoever 


either to the opinions or to the practices of Christians at the 
present day.” P. 84. 
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Had Dr, Maltby particularized those portions of the 
Epistles, to which he intended this remark to refer, we might 
have been better able to estimate its correctness, and jts 
value. But, as he bas omitted this, we can only enter our 
protest against an assertion, which would consign a con. 
siderable portion of the New Testament to neglect, ds useless 
and inapplicable to the case of Christians. If whatever was 
written aforetime in the books of the Oid Testament, was 
written for the learning of Christians; if, even before the 
Canon of the New Testament was framed, it was said of the 
Scriptures then extant, that they were all ‘ given by inspi- 
ration of God, and are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness*;’ shall we 
suppose, that a great portion of the Scriptures of the New 
Testament were written without any regard to our learning ; 
or that these Scriptures, also undoubtedly given by inspi- 
ration of God, are not all of them profitable to us for the 
same purposes! Such, extraordinary as it may seem, we are 
compelled to conclude is the deliberate opinion of Dr. Maltby: 
for, in the twenty-first sermon, which was preached before 
the University of Cambridge, upon 2 Peter, ii. 15, 16, 
after some remarks upon the difficulties, which will ever 
attend on the interpretation of Scripture; and the conse- 
quent necessity of learning and study in persons, who under- 
take this arduous task ; when he proceeds to consider those 
peculiar difficulties occurring in the writings of St. Paul, to 
which his fellow Apostle, St. Peter, may be presumed to al- 
lude, he speaks of these writings in the following rash and 
disparaging terms. 


« It is well known that many of St. Paul’s epistles were ad- 
dressed to persons who had solicited his advice upon peculiar, and 
sometimes local and temporary emergencies. It is equally well 
known that not one of the letters addressed to him are extant, nor 
is there any other method of ascertaining the occasions, upon which 
he wrote, than what is supplied by the letters themselves. Many 
of the epistles turn principally upon controverted points; upon 
questions, which, from changes in the external condition of the 
Christian world, have ceased to be agitated ; and which to us (who 
are not, like the contemporaries of St. Paul, proselytes from Ju- 
daism or Heathenism) seem to be of little or no moment. Such 
for instance are the disputes, of which we have so yee | traces in 
these epistles, concerning the efficacy and duration of the Mosaic 
economy; the admission of Gentiles into the Church of Christ 5 
the necessity of combining the Jewish ritual with the Christian 
faith ; and upon many subordinate points, relative to the cere- 
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monies and superstitions both of Jews and Heathens. Moreover, 
as the Apostle wrote upon some topics which, however clear at the 
time, are since become obscure ; so does he, upon one occasion* 
at least, studiously and even avowedly hold back a part of his 
meaning ; and upon otherst, he refers his readers to those oral 
communications, which had been previously made to them, and of 
which no distinct vestiges are preserved to us in Holy Writ. We 
may indeed venture to suppose that the epistles, which he wrote to 
one set of converts, were not always, even in his own days, intel- 
ligible to another. P. 426. 


Perhaps we should do well to abstain from all comment on 
such a passage as this; lest, while we endeavour to rescue 
the invaluable labours of the great Apostle from so rude an 
attack, we forget his own injunction “‘ to be gentle towards 
all men {.”. Dr. Maltby may chuse to undervalue many of 
the Epistles, as turning principally upon controverted points ; 
but we shall esteem them highly for this very reason. For, 
the points which were then brought into controversy, induced 
the Apostle, in opposition to gainsayers and blasphemers, 
clearly and plainly to state the truth as it is in Jesus; and 
fro these statements, thus written under the inspiration of 
God, do we derive our most accurate knowledge of many 
fundamental articles of the Christian faith. Dr. Maltby may 
consider other parts of the Epistles as comparatively unde- 
serving of his attention, because they relate to questions 
which seem to him of little or no moment, But we cannot 
so regard any of those questions which he has enumerated : 
and few, who consider the Mosaic economy and the Christian 
dispensation, as parts of the grand scheme of human re- 
demption ; and as calculated each to throw light upon the 
other; and both together to give us important information, 
concerning the dealings of God with his fallen creature man, 
will think any dispute respecting the former, to which the 
Apostle thought proper to advert in his Epistles, as of little 
or no moment to Christians of any age. Still less will they 
be inclined to reject those arguments, which relate to the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles into the Church of Christ. Argu- 
ments of never failing interest to us, not only as we form 
part of those Gentiles, whose claim to the privileges of the 
Gospel is by them established; but, as they involve other 
very weighty topics, and are intimately mixed up with bis 
illustrations of the most essential doctrines of our religion, It 
gives us unfeigned concern to find that Dr. Maltby, preaching 
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before an University ; directing his discourse more imme. 
diately to the junior branches of that University ; to persons, 
many of whom were preparing themselves for the Clerical 
Office; should have Boon 94; under any circumstances, and 
with a view of guarding against any errors, however in- 
jurious in themselves, to employ language thus tending to di- 
vert their attention from so valuable a portion of those 
Scriptures, of which they were soon to become the guardians 
and interpreters. 

We feel bound also to object against other portions of this 
volume; in which it has been the Reverend Kathor’s design 
to recommend religious knowledge, or to point out that kind 
of reading which, in his opinion, 1s best calculated to prepare 
a young Clergyman for the duties of his profession. In the 
sixth sermon, after some general observations in favour of the 
study of religion, shewing that this study yields not to other 
literary researches in the pleasure which is to be derived from 
its pursuit; he thus proceeds to qualify and expiain his po- 
sition. 


«* But when T speak of theology, suppose not that I mean to re- 
commend only the jejuneness of morality, or the asperities of po, 
Jemics ; the dulness of scholastic jargon, or the refinements of 
metaphysical subtlety. I recommend that enlightened object of an 
ingenuous mind, a research into the evidences of natural and re- 
vealed retigion,—a deep and critical insight into the history and 
imports of the sacred text—an acquaintance with Jewish and 
Christian antiquities, as well as the regular series of Ecclesiastical 
History. In these pursuits the student, whether his inclination be 
directed to fact or argument; to poetry or to criticism ; will not 
only gain a general knowledge of what it is indispensably necessary 
for him to know, but he will also find ample employment in that 
course of reading to which his mind has been more peculiarly di- 
rected.” P. 116. 3 


Again, in the seventh sermon, preached at an ordination 
Dr. Maltby thus enumerates, for the information of the can- 
didates, the various and laborious studies of their profession : 
the evidences of Christianity ; the manner in which it has been 
defended against infidels; the grounds on which our Refor- 
mation was accomplished ; the history of the Common Prayer; 
a critical acquaintance with the books of the New Testa- 
ment; with the manuscripts in which important texts have 
heen preserved, and the mode of discriminating between va: 
rious readings ; and lastly, the collateral knowledge which 
history and chronology supply. Such is the catalogue of 
subjects for professional study, which Dr. Maltby lays before 
his congregation; and to these subjects does he seem to 
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limit that theology, which he recommends them to cultivate. 
In the eleventh sermon, after forcibly depicting the spiritual 
pride of the Pharisaical character, he observes; 


“ The history of the Christian world abounds in the most humi- 
liating and mortifying proofs, that overweening confidence in their 
own superior purity, and the love of spiritual domination over 
others, were by no means exclusively confined to the Jews. Cal- 
vinist and Arminian, Athanasian wil Socinian, Romanist and Pro- 
testant, have each, though by no means in equal degrees, insisted 
too dogmatically upon their own favourite tenets, and too often lost 
sight of Christian Charity.” P. 210. 


And, he concludes his sermon, by thus enforcing upon the 
younger members of the University 


“‘ The most serious attention to the lesson conveyed in the text.” 
(Matt. xii. 33.) ‘ Christians let them be; Christians of the 
church, in which they have been so tenderly reared: but Christians 
they may be, and conscientious members of the Church, without 
= themselves with the niceties of scholastic theology.” 

. 212, 


We have brought these passages together, because they 
all seem to tend to the same point; they either keep out of 
sight one most important part of a Clergyman’s professional 
studies ; or they discourage the young Divine from entering 
upon it, by representing it ina disparaging or odious light. 
But, does Dr. Maltby mean to contend, that the most labo- 
rious and successful pursuit of those researehes only, which 
he has exclusively recommended, will form a theologian ? 
Does he conceive, that, when the candidate for holy orders 
is well read in the evidences of Christianity; when he 
has learnt how it has been defended against infidels ; when he 
has studied Bishop Burnet’s history of the Reformation, and 
his Exposition of the Articles, when he knows the History of 
Common Prayer ; when he can enumerate manuscripts; and 
apply the tests of German critics to various readings ; when 
he has obtained a critical acquaintance with the books of the 
New Testament, and a competent familiarity with history 
and chronology, he is then thoroughly furnished as a minister 
of the established Church ; with no guide to those doctrines 
which he has solemnly pledged himself to maintain and teach, 
but Bishop Burnet’s exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles? 
We are far from intending to depreciate this work when we 
say, that it will not point out to the student the sense of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. It will, indeed, acquaint him with all 
the differing modes in which contending parties have inter- 
preted them ; and it is for this purpose a most useful book of 
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reference: it will also furnish plausible arguments to those, 
who may rather chuse to put their own sense upon any 
ticular Article, than inquire in what sense the Church 
intended to impose it; but we can scarcely consider this as 
adding much to its real utility or value. Miserably, how. 
ever, will that Divine be prepared for the future exigencies 
of his holy calling, who has not some further knowledge of the 
doctrines of our Church, some deeper insight into the con- 
flicts she has sustained, the weapous she has wielded, and the 
victories she has achieved, than he can obtain from adhering to 
such a course of reading merely as Dr. Maltby has pointed out. 
Our readers will not suppose, that our objections are 
aimed at any branch of study which he has recommended; 
each of which is useful and important in itself. We would 
not have had any of these omitted, but we would have had 
others added to the list. We wish that he had warned his 
hearers of the necessity of arming themselves against the 
heresies of the day; that he had urged the propriety of 
studying deeply and carefully the polity of the Church ; that 
he had pointed out to them the importance of examining the 
favourite arguments of Schism, that they might know, and, 
when occasion served, that they might expose their weak- 
ness. Most assuredly, he who wishes to be “a scribe well 
instructed unto the kingdom of Heaven *,” must be ignorant 
of none of these things: called upon to fight the battles of 
his Divine Master as a faithful soldier, he must be armed at 
all points for the combat: not knowing where he may be 
placed, or by what foes he may be encountered, he must pre- 
pare himself against all: and it is as much his duty to be 
able to defend any one fundamental Article of his Faith 
against the heretic, as to maintain the general truth of 
Religion against the infidel: it is as necessary that he should 
know how to guard his flock against the agents of schism 
and instability, as to develope and resist the designs of 
those, who would undo the glorious work of our Reformation, 
and forge anew the chains of Papal supremacy. But Dr. 
Maltby, far from pointing out the advantage of such studies, 
has employed language which may probably discourage his 
hearers from undertaking them. They are “ the asperities 
of Polemics,” (p. 116.) ‘‘ the niceties of scholastic Theology,” 
(p. 212.) the ‘‘ doubtful or unprofitable subjects which now 
exhaust the spirit of enquiry ;” (p.32L.) and they are to be 
avoided, lest their discussion should lead to ‘“ that worst of 
heresies, Intolerance.” (p. 139.) We trust that we are not 
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intolerant, nor more fond ef controversy, for its own sake, 
than Dr. Maltby: but we will take leave to say, that the 
study of polemical divinity never can be safely disregarded; 
never wisely discountenanced. We do not call upon young 
divines to be controversialists, either in mind or m tongue: 
we do not require them to take controversy into their pul- 
pits; nay, we earnestly dissuade them from it, except when 
some grave occasion may imperiously call for an expression 
of their opinion. But, we conceive it to be of indispensable 
necessity, that they should acquaint themselves with contro- 
versy ; that they should form a clear idea of the doctrines 
held by our Church, of the arguments by which they have 
been defended as scriptural, of the erronecus views now 
taken of them by many teachers both within and without the 
pale of the Establishment, and of the learned and satisfactory 
answers which these errors have received. He who knows 
not these things is not safe himself; and how then shall he 
guard his flock from seduction? Dr. Maltby acknowledges 
that there are ‘‘ many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers 
now abroad in the world* ;” and, on more than one occasion, 
has he thought it right to testify against them, in the volume 
before us. Will he then discourage those who are rising 
around him ; those, to whose zeal and fidelity the care of the 
Church must hereafter be committed; from obtaining that 
preliminary knowledge, which shall enable them to ‘‘ hold fast 
the faithful word, that they may be able, by sound doctrine, 
both to exhort and convince the gainsayers +?” We cannot 
believe that he is so inclined. Where then is the wisdom, 
where is the propriety of thus affixing a stigma upon con- 
troversial divinity, by language which represents the de- 
fender of the faith in almost as odious alight as its opponent ; 
and includes Calvinist and Arminian, Athanasian and Soci- 
nian, Romanist and Protestant under one common sentence 
of dogmatism and uncharitableness? In our humble opinion, 
Dr. Maltby would have better served that cause, to which we 
doubt not that he is sincerely devoted, if he had shewn those 
who wish to become Ministers of our Church, that it is in- 
cumbent upon them to arm themselves against the errors of 
the times, whether of doctrine or of practice, whether hereti- 
cal, schismatical, or moral, by carefully consulting those 
stores of sound wisdom on all these subjects, bequeathed to 
them by thé noble army of witnesses which our Church has 
raised to the truth. He might then have recommended, with 
great propriety, a temperate, discreet, and charitable use of 
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the information, thus obtained: he might have expatiated 
most usefully upon the duty of avoiding unnecessary ¢on- 
tentions ; of reproving with meekness, and answering with 
temper, when censure or reply were necessary ; of resisting 
error, without breach of charity to those who maintain it; 
of acting, in short, up to that cumprehensive and beautiful 
precept of St. Paul, ‘the servant of the Lord must not 
strive ; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing those that oppose themselves ; if God 
peradventure will give them repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth *.” Had he done this, he might perhaps have 
failed to receive that suspicious meed of approbation, which 
has been bestowed so liberally by a contemporary critic, on 
the very passages to which we have been obliged to object; 
but we think that, on reflection, he would not have felt, what 
he may perhaps now feel, that among many rules which he 
has laid down for students in Divinity, he has unhappily 
omitted some of great importance; some which no man must 
neglect, who would be ‘‘ a workman that needed not to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of trath+.” 

We would now willingly tura to more agreeable topics; 
but as we have already expressed our surprise that Dr. 
Maltby has not more pointedly aluded to the great doctrines 
of Christianity throughout this volume; so are we obliged 
to add, that the manner in which he has spoken of the fact 
and intent of our Saviour’s crucifixion, is not only in itself 
most meagre and unsatisfactory, but that it bears a porten- 
tous resemblance to the language held on this solemn subject, 


by those with whom it could be no part of his design to 
symbolize. 


“‘ What then,” says he, “ are the blessings conveyed by the 
Gospel, which in the language of prophets and of angels, was 
hailed as ‘ the turning of darkness into light,’ ‘ the visiting of 
a day-spring from on high,’ the earnest of ‘ peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men?’ What, but to fix those very principles 
(the principles of moral rectitude) upon an immoveable foun- 
dation; to establish them with irresistible authority; to en- 
force them by the most cogent motives? To give effect to 
this gracious intention, to avert the sad consequences of pre- 
vious ignorance and error; to convey the most awakening 
intimation of the necessity of wiping off the pollution of moral 
guilt, the Son of God condescended to take upon him our nature, 
and to suffer death upon the cross. For let it be observed, although 
it be too often forgotten, that, whatsoever is by the sacred writers 
called mysterious in this most gracious interposition of Providence, 
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appears inseparably connected with a design to produce in the 
world a complete moral reformation. The term, mystery, is itself 
applied to the progressive dispensations of God’s moral govern- 
ment, and to circumstances in the kingdom of God, the very es- 
tablishment of which was intended to enlighten mankind, to reform 


them, to improve them, and thus to make them happy, both here 
and hereafter.”’ P. 319. 


We are unwilling to make many observations on such a 
passage as this: we see and lament the pernicious uses to 
which it may be applied ; uses, which, we are convinced, the 
learned writer himself was far from contemplating; and to 
which he will doubtless be much concerned to find bis ex- 
pressions made subservient. But his anxiety to protest 
against that too prevalent and mischievous style of preaching, 
which dwells continually upon certain doctrinal questions, 
almost to the exclusion of Christian holiness; has led him 
into an opposite and equally dangerous extreme, which those 
who would reduce Christianity to a mere philosophic system 
of morals, and will receive our Saviour only as a teacher of 
righteousness, will not fail to pervert to their own advantage, 
Weare scarcely more satisfied with the following observation 
on our Lord’s Resurrection; which, though in one part it 


may seem, and was, perhaps, intended to assert his Divinity, 
is yet couched in language, even upon this subject, of too 
ambiguous a nature effectually to guard against erroneous 
opinions; while it abstains from all allusion to the most 
interesting point of view, in which we can contemplate the 


Resurrection ; namely, as having set the seal of God to the 
covenant of our Redemption. 


“ The Resurrection itself,’? says Dr. Maltby, “ besides estab- 
lishing the veracity of our Lord as a Prophet, and realizing his 
pretensions as the Son of God, had the further, the peculiar, the 


characteristic effeet of proving the doctrine of a future state of 
existence.’” P. 390. 


This, we confess, is not exactly the way in which we 
should have expected to find this great event spoken of by a 
divine of such standing as Dr. Maltby. The Apostle St, 
Panl, in one of those Epistles which he seems to slight, as 
turning upon ‘questions of little or no moment,” has not 
forgotten to tell us, that our Lord Jesus Christ “ was de- 
livered for our offences, and was raised again for our justifi- 
cation *.” We heartily wish that the learned preacher had 
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kept this text before him; and then, in speaking of the Crp. 
cifixion, he would not so entirely have overlooked its sacri- 
ficial character; nor would he, when dwelling upon the 
peculiar and characteristic effects of the Resurrection, have 
omitted to mention this also, that it gave us assurance that 
“a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction” had been made by our Saviour upon the cross, “ for 
the sins of the whole world.” It was with painful feelings 
of disappointment also, that we read through the Sermon now 
more immediately before us, the twentieth, preached on 
Whitsunday, before the University of Cambridge, without 
finding in it more than one, and that neither: a direct nor a 
clear reference, to the personality and divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. We do not impute to Dr. Maltby any settled pur- 
pose of keeping these essential doctrines out of sight; but, 
in estimating the character of this volume, we caunot refuse 
to take into the account these continual and striking omissions, 
which, in our opinion, subtract very materially from. its 
value and utility, wok 

Having thus freely expressed our sentiments respecting 
the deficiencies of these Sermons, we cannot close our 
article without enabling the reader to form some idea of 
those parts of the volume which merit his attention, and will 
reward him for their perusal. 

The eighth Sermon, preached at the Annual Meeting of 
the Subscribers to the Charity Schools in Buckden, contains 
many useful remarks upon the share which parents ought to 
take in the education of their children. We extract the 
following passage, as a specimen of the clear and easy style 
of writing which Dr. Maltby has successfully adopted in his 
parochial discourses, 


‘¢ Here we may remark, that the business of education is not 
confined merely to the time of attendance at school. If this were 
the case, some children would enjoy it very partially indeed, and 
others would be deprived of it wholly. Education is in fact the 
training up of a child, till he ceases to be so, whether he has the 
advantage of school or not. The work of education is carried on 
through all the earlier years ; till the subject of it becomes capable 
of acting and thinking for himself. Through the hours of business 
and of idleness, in the time of innocent relaxation and serious 
occupation, youth is ina state of receiving instruction ; and from 
the force of habit, and the capacity of imitation, it follows that 
those parts of early education are most important, which are spent 
in the society of those, to whom youth looks up with reverence or 
affection. Within the recesses of their own family, the elements of 
vice and folly can be discerned more nearly and more frequently.— 
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The confidence of a child in the indulgence of his parents, the ab- 
sence of those restraints which he feels from instructors and com- 
panions, the readiness, with which he yields to frowardness or in- 
solence or pride, when provoked by a brother or a sister whom he 
fears not, these, and many-other circumstances will, to the eye of 
an observing parent, open the real and peculiar temper and incli- 
nations of a child, Parents then have the most frequent oppor- 
tunities of promoting the great business of education, by enforcing 
the admonitions of more regular instructors ; by supplying the in- 
estimable benefit of a good example ; and, finally, if admonition 
and example fail, by a system of strict and wholesome discipline,” 
P. 146. 


This is language and advice particularly seasonable at the 
present moment, when the great work of education is so 
zealously pursued, and so little understood. The following 
remarks are equally useful, as applied to the case of too 
many of the poor; who seem to think, that by sending their 
children to a Charity School, they have exonerated them- 
selves from, all responsibility respecting their instruction, or 
the formation of their character. 


« It is incumbent upon parents not only to teach children their 
duty, but to shew by their own example what that duty is—The 
end of all education is to make us good Christians: and the prac- 
tice, as well as the exhortations, of every good father ought to 
point out distinctly what is that end. 

‘«« But if the father neglects to conform to this main purpose of 
education, how is he to teach it his son? If he fails himself to live 
like a good Christian, how can he exhort his son to become one ? 
If his own life be irreligious and immoral, with what consistency 
can he enforce upon his offspring the beauty of Holiness and the 
advantages of Virtue? If he be himself addicted to swearing, how 
shall he advise his son to keep that commandment, which he him- 
self scruples not to violate? If he be addicted to strong drink, 
how shall he set before his child the sinfulness of intemperance ? 
If he be contentious abroad and tyrannical at home, how will his 
child learn from his precept to be orderly and peaceable? In short, 
what efficacy can there be in a father’s admonitions, admitting that 
he be disposed to give them, when they are perpetually and fla- 
grantly contradicted by his own practice? 

“ In like manner, the mother is bound to represent to her daugh- 
ter the necessity of strict economy, the advantages of good 
management, the beneficial effects, and the indispensable duty, of 
cleanliness, industry and chastity. In which of these cases, is the 
daughter likely to profit by the lessons of her parent, if she finds 
that her words are continually at variance with her actions?” 


P, 149, 19 
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In the ninth Sermon, on James i. 27, Dr. Maltby dwells 
at some length, and with much earnestness, upon the share 
which the poor may take, in those active duties, which the 
Apostle may be considered to recommend, when he tells us 
that it is an act of pure religion to “‘ visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction.” After stating that opportunities 
may arise, when even a visit from a poor neighbour may be 
a great comfort ; when a kind look or a soothing word may, 
at the moment be seasonable; and when hunger and thirst 


may for a while be allayed from a store which is in itself 
scanty ; he proceeds thus: 


“« But generally speaking, such opportunities occur far less 
often to the poor, than to the rich. Therefore if the poor had 
no duty to perform, besides that of visiting and relieving their dis- 
tressed neighbours ; they might imagine that their condition ex- 
empted them from all concern whatsoever with this part of Reli- 
gion.—But let the poor man consider those, who are entrusted to 
his care in this world; let him consider his children as fatherless, 
if he neglects to make the best provision for them he can; let him 
be aware that his wife will be more desolate even than a widow, if 
he is unkind; let him think within himself that these sons and 
daughters of affliction are peculiarly cast upon his Christian con- 
sideration; that it is in his power to banish their affliction by his 
kindness and by his prudence ; he will then see that there are duties 
allotted to him as well as to the rich, though they are exercis- 
ed in a more confined sphere, and in a manner somewhat different. 

“ This description of duties is so very extensive, as well as im. 
portant, that it is scarcely possible to enlarge upon it too much, 
or impress it too forcibly upon the minds and consciences of those, 
to whom it particularly applies.—For, in proportion as the 
have fewer comforts, it is necessary that those comforts should not 
be abridged.—In proportion to the numbers which compose that 
class, every unnecessary addition of wretchedness makes a sensible 
deduction from the happiness of the community ; and as in a poor 
family almost the whole happiness must depend upon the conduct 
and beliaviour of the father of that family, so much more forcible 
is the obligation upon his conscience not to do any act, still less 
should he indulge in any habits, by which the peace and harmony 


of the family may be interrupted, or their scanty supply of neces- 
saries wasted or diminished.” P. 165. 


This is not only good counsel in itself, but it is delivered 
in a manner, which could scarcely fail to affect those, to whom 
it was addressed from the pulpit. Whether that portion of 
these discourses, which may be fairly estimated from such 
extracts, will attract or merit particular notice from the 
readers of sermons in the closet; or whether those more 
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elaborate compositions, which were preached before learned 
audiences, are calculated materially to raise the character of 


their author, as a divine ; are questions which the public 
will decide. 





Art. Ill. Account of a Tour in Normandy ; undertaken 
chiefly for the Purpose of investigating the Architectural 
Antiquities of the Duchy, with Observations on its His- 
tory, on the Country, and on its Inhabitants. Niustrated 


with numerous Engravings. 2vols. Svo. J. and A. Arch. 
1820. 


WE took these volumes into our hands, with no very sanguine 
hopes, judging from the title page, of much amusement ; and 
wecannot say, that our expectations, in this respect, have been 
materially disappointed. In one particular point, however, 
the event has fallen short of our fears. ‘Two stately octavo 
volumes upon Normandy alone, naturally led us to anticipa‘e 
such an accumulation of information, respecting the archi- 
tectural antiquities of that province, as, we confess, we did 
not feel much inclination to digest; although we were fully 
aware, that no part of France possesses such claims to notice, 
in that point of view, at least to the eyes of an Englishman. 
But a perusal of the book itself set us somewhat at ease. There 
is cnough to satisfy a reasonable appetite for antiquities in 
these volumes, and something more ; a large portion of 
them, however, consists precisely of the same sort of 
details as usually occupy the pages of similar publications. 
To be sure, N Braveie is rather a narrow field for the 
excursive faculties of the reader, who with no greater ex- 
pense either of thought or money, in the same space of time, 
as the perusal of this book, before us, requires, might have 
travelled half over Europe: but the difference seems greater 
than it really is. Instead of rattling along one of Buona- 
parte’s rectilinear military roads, we are here, indeed, made to 
travel across the country; so far, however, as entertainment 
goes, it is surprising how little there is to choose between; and 
as to information, we incline to think that the advantage is on 
the side of the latter. 

Our author’s first letter is dated from Dieppe. Many of 
our readers are probably not aware, that in 1694, the town 
was reduced to ashes by the English fleet, It was rebuilt 
by royal ordinance; and hence that regularity in the archi- 
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tecture of the town, which is so particular a feature in its 
appearance. The dress of the lower orders, both men and 
women, is to be found in Sirutt’s Ancient. Dresses. The 
most remarkable part of the costume, is the cap, which 
descends as from the grand-mother to the great-grand- 
mother, and so remains an heir loom in the family from gene- 
ration to generation. A large portion, nearly three-fourths 
of the population, are fishermen; and our author tells us, 
that they have not only preserved the dress of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, but the manners, customs, and language; 
so that there are not above four hundred French words in the 
whole of their dialect. Among the memorabilia of Dieppe, 
our author takes notice of their superstitions. One which 
he selects, is a feast which was. instituted in commemoration 
of the expulsion of the English in 1443. 


** About Midsummer the principal inhabitants used to assemble 
at the Hotel de Ville, and there they selected the girl of the most 
exemplary character, to represent the Virgin Mary, and with her 
six other young women, to act the parts of the Daughters of Sion. 
The honour of figuring in this holy drama was greatly coveted ; 
and the historian of Dieppe gravely assures us, that the earnest- 
ness felt on the occasion mainly contributed to the preservation of 
that purity of manners and that genuine piety, which subsisted in 
this town longer than in any other of France! But the election of 
the Virgin was not sufficient: a representative of St. Peter was 
also to be found among the Clergy; and the laity were so far 
favored that they were permitted to furnish the eleven other 
apostles.” Vol. I. p. 24. 


So far the féte seems to have been innocent enough; but 
when towards the end of it, they introduced a throne with 
an old man sitting on it, to represent God Almighty, we fully 
sympathise, with our author, in the indignation which he ex- 
presses ; though we think the phrase ‘‘ blasted superstitions 
of popery” by no means happily chosen. 

As our author could not contrive to take the Priory of 
Longueville, built by our countryman the Duke de Bon-kin- 
kan, (or as we call it Buckingham) on his way from Dieppe to 
Rouen, we shall content ourselves with extracting from 
this part of the work, the description which it gives, of the 
present appearance of the country, though altered greatly 
for the better since 1814. At that period our author tells 
us, that in travelling through Calais by the way of the Low 
Countries to Paris, and back again by Boulogne, the journey 
was made without seeing a single new house. ‘This is now, 
we are told, far from being the case, in Normandy at least ;, 
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not only new houses are building, but the old chateaux are 
ornamenting ; so that the country wears an appearance of 
great comparative prosperity. 

At Rouen we are entertained with a very lively accout of 
the coup d’wil, which the town and the inhabitants present ; 
but we are almost immediately hurried off to Havre, our 
author reserving his account of the architectural curiosities 
of Rouen, for a future visit. At Montvilliers he stops to 
make a drawing of a curious capital; representing an angel 
weighing the good works of a deceased saint, against hts 
evil deeds ; and as the former is plainly preponderating, the 
devil is introduced rectifying the scale, w:th his two-pronged 
fork. But our author shall tell his own story. 


“ This allegory is of frequent occurrence in the monkish le- 
gends.—The saint, who was aware of the frauds of the fiend, re- 
solved to hold the balance himself.—He began by throwing in a 
pilgrimage to a miraculous virgin.—The devil pulled out an assig- 
nation with some fair mortal Madonna, who had ceased to be 
immaculate.—The saint laid in the scale the sackcloth and ashes 
of the penitent of Lenten-time.—Satan answered the deposit by 
the vizard and leafy-robe of the masker of the carnival.—Thus 
did they still continue equally interchanging the sorrows of godli- 
ness with the sweets of sin, and still the saint was distressed beyond 
compare, by observing that the scale of the wicked thing (wise 
men call him the correcting principle, ) always seemed the heaviest. 
Almost did he despair of his client’s salvation, when he luckily 
saw eight little jetty black claws just hooking and clenching over 
the rim of the golden basin. ‘The claws at once betrayed the 
craft of the cloven foot. Old Nick had put a little cunning young 
devil under the balance, who, following the dictates of his senior, 
kept clinging to the scale, and swaying it down with all his might 
and main. ‘The saint sent the imp to his proper place in a moment, 
sen instantly the burthen of transgression was seen to kick the 

eam. 

“ Painters and sculptors also often introduced this ancient alle- 
gory of the balance of good and evil, in their representations of 
the last judgment: it was even employed by* Lucas Kranach.” 
Vol. I. p. 70. 


Our author, if we may judge from the short time he re- 
mained at Havre, met with little in that place to attract his 
notice ; for we find ourselves suddenly returned to Rouen, 
and sojourning there, almost without any notice of the change 
of place. The first notice we have that we are entering this 
last mentioned town, is by a very lively description of the 
beggars by whom its entrance is infested ; and which we ex- 
tract because we think it more than commonly well painted ; 
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although the topic itself is rather threadbare, from the fre- 
quency with which it has been treated. 


“* Poverty, the inseparable companion of a manufacturing po- 
pulation, shews itself in the number of beggars that infest this 
road as well as that from Calais to Paris. They station themselves 
by the side of every hill, as regularly as the mendicants of Rome 
were wont to do upon the bridges. Sometimes a small nosegay 
thrown into your carriage, announces the petition in language, 
which, though mute, is more likely to prove efficacious hon 
loudest prayer. Most commonly, however, there is no lack of 
words ; and, after a plaintive voice has repeatedly assailed you with 
* une petite charité, s'il vous plait, Messieurs et Dames,’ an appeal 
is generally made to your devotion, by their gabbling over the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed with the greatest possible velocity. 
At the conclusion, I have often been told that they have repeated 
them once, and will do so a second time, if I desire it! Should 
all this prove ineffectual, you will not fail to hear, ‘ allons, Mes- 
sieurs et Dames, pour l’amour de Dieu, qu’il vous donne un bon 
voyage,’ or probably a song or two; the whole interlarded with 
scraps of prayers, and ave-marias, and promises to secure you 
* santé et salut.’ They go through it with an earnestness and 
pertinacity almost inconceivable, whatever rebuffs they may re- 
ceive. Their good temper, too, is undisturbed, and their face is 
generally as piteous as their language and tone; though every 
now and then a laugh will out, and probably at the very moment 
when they are telling you they are ‘ pauvres petits misérables,’ or 
* petits malheureux, qui n’ont ni pére ni mére.’ With all this 
they are excellent flatterers. An Englishman is sure to be 
* milord,’ and a lady to be ‘ ma belle duchesse,’ or ‘ ma belle 
princesse.” They will try to please you by ‘ vivent Jes Anglais, 
vive Louis dix-huit.’ In 1814 and 1815, I remember the cry used 


commonly to be ‘ vive Napoléon,’ but they have now learned bet- 
ter.” Vol. I. p. 90. 


As soon as our author gets to his inn at Rouen, the supe- 
rior comforts of it, as compared with those which he met 
with in 1814, naturally dispose him tu say something of the 
improvement which is visible in the appearance of things 
since that period. This matter discussed, we are at once 
carried off by our author on an architectural and antiquarian 
survey of the town. There is, perhaps, not any in France, 
and few in Europe, which furnishes more objects of such 
researches than Rouen ; and the account of them is far from 
uninteresting. We are, however, from want of room, con- 
strained to content ourselves with merely alluding to the sub- 
ject. We were pleased with the description which is given 
of the ruins of the Fort St. Catherine, and of the adjacent 
priory ; but our readers will probably be better entertained 
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by the following anecdote, which occurred during our author's 
visit to the place in 1815. 1 


«It chanced, that I visited the hill on Michaelmas-day, and a 
curious proof was afforded me, that, at however low an ebb reli- 
gion may be in France, enthusiastic fanaticism is far from extinct. 
A man of the lower classes of society was praying before a broken 
cross, near St. Michael’s Chapel, where, before the revolution, the 
monks of St. Ouen used annually on this day to perform mass, 
and many persons of extraordinary piety were wont to assemble the 
first Wednesday of every month to pray and to preach, in honour 
of the guardian angels. His manner was earnest in the extreme ; 
his eyes wandered strangely; his gestures were extravagant, and 
tears rolled in profusion down a face, whose every feature bore the 
strongest marks of a decided devotee. A shower which came at 
the moment compelled.us both to seek shelter within the walls of 
the chapel, and we soon became social and entered into conversa- 
tion. The ruined state of the building was his first and favourite 
topic: he lamented its destruction ; he mourned over the state of 
the times which could countenance such impiety ; and gradually, 
while he turned over the leaves of the prayer-book in his hand, he 
was lead to read aloud the hundred and thirty-sixth psalm, com- 
menting upon every verse as he preceeded, and weeping more and 
more bitterly, when he came to the part commemorating the ruin 
of Jerusalem, which he applied, naturally enough, to the captive 
state of France, smarting as she then was under the iron rod of 
Prussia. Of the other allies, including even the Russians, he 
owned that there was no complaint to be made: ‘ they con- 
duct themselves,’ said he, * agreeably to the maxim of warfare, 
which says, ‘ battez-vous contre ceux qui vous opposent; mais 
ayez pitic des vaincus.’ Not so the Prussians: with them it is 
‘ frappez-ca, frappez-la, et quand ils entrent dans quelque endroit, 
ils disent, il nous faut ¢d, il nous faut 1a, et ils le prennent d’auto- 
rite. Cruel Babylon !’—* Yet, even admitting all this,’ we asked, 
* how can you reconcile with the spirit of Christianity the per- 
mission given to the Jews by the psalmist, to ‘ take up her little 
ones “_ dash them against the stones.’?’—* Ah! you misunder- 
stand the sense, the psalm does not authorize cruelty ;—mais, 
attendez! ce n’est pas ainsi: ces pierres 14 sont Saint Pierre ; et 
heureux celui qui les attachera a Saint Pierre; qui montrera de 
Vattachement, de l’intrépidité pour sa religion.”—Then again, 
looking at the chapel, with tears and sobs, ‘ how can we expect to 
prosper, how to escape these miseries, after having committed 
such enormities ?’—His name, he told us, was Jacquemet, and my 


companion kindly made a sketch of his face, while I noted down 
his words.” Vol. I. p. 118. 


; Our author’s description of the cathedral at Rouen, is ver 
full and tolerably satisfactory. But like all other similar des- 
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criptions, that are professedly antiquarian, it is too technical 
to be very picturesque ; at least, it affords no matter that 
would be either intelligible or amusing in the form of a mere 
extract. Unless the reader is presented with the whole of 
such descriptive surveys, it is difficult, without the assistance 
of plates, to convey an idea of any portion of it to the mind 
separately. We shall, for this reason, pass over our author's 
account of the beautiful southern tower, which the cardinal 
d’Ambrise added to the cathedral, and substitute the follow. 
ing story of the great bell which he hung up in it. 


‘‘ The cardinal was so truly delighted by the beauty of the 
structure, which had arisen under his auspices, that he determined 
to grace it with the largest bell in France ; and such was after- 
wards cast at his expence.—Even Tom of Lincoln could scarcely 
compete with Georges d’Amboise; for thus the bell was duly 
christened. It weighed thirty.three thousand pounds ; its diameter 
at the base was thirty feet; its height was ten feet ; and thirty 
stout and sweating bell-ringers could hardly put it into swing.— 
Such was the importance attached to the undertaking, that it was 
thought worthy of a religious ceremony. At the appointed hour 
for casting the bell, the clergy paraded in full procession round 
the church, to implore the blessing of heaven upon the work; 
and when the signal was given that the glowing metal had filled 
the enormous mould, Te | ers resounded as with one voice; the 
organ pealed, the trombones and clarions sounded, and all the 
other bells in the cathedral joined, as loudly and as sweetly as they 
could, in announcing the birth of their prouder brother.—The re- 
mainder of the story is of a different complexion :—The founder 
Jean le Machon, of Chartres, died from excess of joy, and was 
buried in the nave of the cathedral, where Pommeraye tells us the 
tomb existed in his time, with a bell engraved upon it, and the 
following Epitaph :— 


‘«¢ Cy-dessous gist Jean le Machon 
“ De chartres homme de fagon 
‘* Lequel fondit Georges d’ Amboise 
** Qui trente six mille livres poise 
“* Mil cing cens un jour d’Aoust deuxiéme 
** Puis mourut le vingt et uni¢me.” 


Nor was this the only misfortune ; for, after all, this great bell 
proved, like a great book, a great nuisance: the sound it uttered 
was scarcely audible; and, at last, in an attempt to render it 
vocal, upon a visit paid by Louis XVIth to Rouen in 1786, it was 
cracked. It continued, however, to hang, a gaping stock to 
children and strangers, till the revolution, in 1793, caused it to 
be returned to the furnace, whence it re-issued in the shape of 
cannon and medals, the latter commemorating the pristine state of 
the metal with the humiliating legend, ‘ monument de vanite 
de treduit pour lutilit¢,? ”’ Vol. I, P. 141. 
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Before we close our extracts from this part of the work, 
we shall probably gratify our readers by saying something of 
the revenues of the cathedral. Previous to the revolution, 
the income of the church exceeded 100,000/. The chapter 
consisted of an archbishop, a dean, fifty canons, and ten pre- 
bendaries; besides numberless attendants. ‘These are now 
reduced to the archbishop, the dean, the treasurer, the arch- 
deacon, and twelve canons. They are salaried by government, 
and the stated allowance is at present 6251. to the archbishop, 
and 41/. to the canons. This allowance is usually encreased 
by an equal sum from the department. ‘To suppose that the 
Roman Catholic worship can be long retained in France, upon 
such a pittance as this, appears to us quite absurd. Pomp 
and decoration are essential parts of popery. It may support 
itself without it in a country like Ireland, where the zeal of 
its followers is called forth by opposition and party feeling ; 
but as an established religion, it has no chance under such 
circumstances Our author mentions, as a proof of reviving 
monachism in France, that a convent of Orsulines has made 
its appearance at Rouen ; but we believe that the toleration of 
religious orders isstill confined to convents, as under the reign 
of Buonaparte. Dame Cousin, the lady abbess whom our 
author visited at Rouen, has about twelve English heretics 
residing in the convent, for the purposes of education. The 
French pensionnaires, who are about ninety in number, evince 
no great cordiality towards their foreign companions. ‘They 
have divided our young countrywomen into two genera; those 
who look plump and well fed, they call Mesdemoiselles Rosbifs ; 
but the thin and saturnine genus have the feminine appella- 
tion of Mesdemoiselles Goddams. From Rouen our author 
proceeded to Evreux, the cathedral of which would not 
appear to have excited much of his respect. At Brienne he 
saw a curious monument of the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. ‘The tablet, upon which was inscribed the rights and 
duties of man, like the tables of the Mosaic Law, is still 
suffered to exist in the church, though deprived of its honours, 
and degraded into the front of a pew. 

The next place to which we are taken is Caen. It is a 
large town, containing between thirty and forty thousand 
inhabitants, and is described by our author in favourable 
colours. It is full of monuments of historical antiquity ; is 
pleasantly situated; has a good air; and is extremely cheap 
as a place of residence. But we cannot say we think it a very 
entertaining town to read about, however agreeable it may 
be to live in. The account which is given of it is very 
copious, but a great deal of it is made up from other writers, 
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We were not sorry to get to Bayeux, where we are gratified 
with a description of the celebrated Bayeux tapestry. This, 
as our readers probably know, is one of the most curious 
historical relics of the middle ages ; and supposed, upon good 
grounds, to have been worked by, or under the superinten- 
dance of, Queen Matilda, the wife of the Conqueror. 


‘ It is a piece of brownish linen cloth, about two hundred and 
twelve feet long, and eighteen inches wide, French measure. The 
figures are worked with worsted of different colors, but principally 
light red, blue, and yellow. The historical series is included between 
borders, composed of animals, &c. The colors are faded, but not so 
much so as might have been expected. The figures exhibit a 
regular line of events, commencing with Edward the Confessor 
seated upon his throne, in the act of dispatching Harold to the 
court of the Norman Duke, and continued through Harold’s 
journey, his capture by the Comte de Ponthieu, his interview with 
William, the death of Edward, the usurpation of the British throne 
by Harold, the Norman invasion, the battle of Hastings, and 
Harold’s death, These various events are distributed into seventy- 
two compartments, each of them designated by an inscription in 
Latin, Ducarel justly compares the style of the execution to that 
of a girl’s sampler. The figures are covered with work, except on 
their faces, which are merely in outline. In pvint of drawing, 
they are superior to the contemporary sculpture at St. George’s 
and elsewhere ; and the eee is not deficient in energy. 
The colors are distributed rather fancifully : thus the fore and of 
legs of the horse are varied. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that perspective is wholly disregarded, and that no attempt is 
made to express light and shadow. 

‘¢ Great attention, however, is paid to costume; and more in- 
dividuality of character has been preserved than could have been 
expected, considering the rude style of the workmanship. The 
Saxons are represented with long mustachios: the Normans have 
their upper lip shaven, and retain little more hair upon their heads 
than a single lock in front.—Historians relate how the English 
spies reported the invading army to be wholly composed of eccle- 
siastics; and this tapestry affords a graphical illustration of the 
chroniclers’ text. Not the least remarkable feature of the tapes- 
try, in point of costume, lies in the armor, which, in some in- 
stances, is formed of interlaced rings; in others, of square com- 
partments; and in others, of lozenges. Those who contend for 
the antiquity of Duke William’s equestrian statue at Caen, may 
find a confirmation of their opinions in the shape of the saddles 


> 


assigned to the figures of the Bayeux tapestry ; and equally so in 
their cloaks, and their pendant braided tresses. 


The tapestry is coiled round a cylinder, which is turned by a 
winch and wheel ; and it is rolled and unrolled with so little atten- 
tion, that if it continues under such management as the present, 
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it will be wholly ruined in the course of half a century. It is in- 
jured at the beginning: towards the end it becomes very ragged, 
and several of the figures have completely disappeared. 
worsted is unravelling too in many of the intermediate por- 
tions. As yet, however, it is still in good preservation, consider- 
ing its great age, though, as I have just observed, it will not long 
continue so.” Vol, II. P. 240. 


The history of this celebrated tapestry, during the last 
thirty years, is worth mentioning. During the stormy part 
of the French Revolution it was secreted, and when the 
reign of plunder was in some degree passed, was brought to 
Paris. At the period when Buonapare, as first Consul, was 
projecting the invasion of England, it was exhibited to the 
Parisians, as a proof of the practicability of the conquest of 
this island. And our author tells us, that innumerable were 
the effusions of national vanity which the view of it elicited 
from the pens of the poets of that day in France. 

We must now bring our extracts from these volumes to a 
close. ‘Those which we have made, have been sclected more 
with a view to the entertainment of the reader, than as speci- 
mens of the fare which thé purchasers of the work itself will 
meet with. Of this but a small part, comparatively speaking, 
is devoted to general topics; the greater part, as was fittin 
in a work with such a title-page, is really. occupied wit 
antiquarian researches ; and assisted as these are by plates, 
that seem to be well executed, they will afford those, who have . 
a taste for such reading, considerable pleasure. ‘To others, 
we do not think the work will repay the labour of perusal ; 
and in saying this, we mean to cast no reflection either upon 
the author or his book. The latter is, bona fide, what it pre- 
tends to be; and the former is a lively, sensible, and well 
informed man, who probably composed the baok for his own 
amusement; and therefore will, we hope, consider himself 


repaid, even though his work should not reach a second 
edition. 








ArT. IV. Poems, by one of the Authors ““ Poems 
for Youth, by a Family Circle.” 12mo. pp. 70. 3s. Gd. 
Baldwin and Co. 1820. 

WE are told in the advertisement to this little collection of 

poems, that they ‘‘ are selected from many others written 

principally between the ages of fifteen and twenty-one 
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years ;” and, moreover, that they are from the pen of a 
young lady. ‘These circumstances ought certainly to disarm 
criticism, but they are by no means of a nature to invite it, 
And accordingly when the work was put into our hands, we 
fairly confess, that we opened it, not only without the ex- 
pectation of being pleased, but, we might almost add, without 
even the disposition to be so. It seemed to us, that the onl 

point in which the public could be interested, was the quality 
of the poetry ; as to whether it was written by a young 
lady of tifteen, or an old lady of forty-five, was a matter of 
very little more importance to those, who were to become 
purchasers of the work, than whether the author was brown 
or fair, or tall or short. As a general rule, we certainly had 
rather not read the compositions of young ladies, or young 
gentlemen either; and the reasons of this are so evident, that 
we do not think our disinclination is likely to be over-ruled 
by any single exception. Having said thus much, we are how- 
ever obliged to confess, that the collection before us, affords 
a case directly against us. The poems, considered without 
any reference to the age at which they were written, possess 
very great merit ; and as the compositions of a young woman 
under twenty, are really extraordinary. In saying this, we 
are not so much referring to the powers of imagination 
which they display, as to what in early youth, is a much 
rarer accomplishment: the pure and correct taste, in which 
they are composed. As might be expected, the poems are 
of very various merit; and, perhaps, were the collection 
larger than it is, we should have to complain of a little 
monotony in the turn which is commonly given to them. 
We very sincerely commend the pious feelings which most 
of them display ; but, as critics, we may be permitted to no- 
tice, that it might have been desirable to have presented 
them, with a little more variety, both of thought and expres- 
sion. When we add, however, that in having said this, we 
have noticed almost the only general fault, that we had oc- 
casion to observe, our readers will easily conclude, that if 
the poems be as full of beauties as they are free from defects, 
nothing more will need to be said in their praise. This is, 
perhaps, more than we are quite prepared to assert ; bat, 
however, the specimens which we shall produce will prove, 
that the collection contains passages and poems, of merit 
quite suflicient to warrant us ‘in repeating, that viewed as 
the compositions of a person under twenty, they hold out a 
very sanguine promise of future excellence. It is, indeed, 
partly on this account, that we are induced to recommend 
them to the acquaintance of our readers. We should be 
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sorry to find these poems passed over in silence by the pub- 
lic; otherwise the shortness of them, and the smallness of 
their number, would have been for us, a sufficient apology, for 
leaving them unnoticed. To direct the attention of our 
readers to every work which issues from the press, in the 

resent day, would be impossible; and we are, therefore, 
obliged to make lighter works give way to those, which come 
before the public with weightier pretensions. 

The first specimens which we shall present to our readers, 
are two little poems called ‘‘ Good Morn,” and ‘‘ Good 
Night.”—They are sprightly and elegant, and will convey 
a favourable impression of our authoress’s descriptive 
powers. 


‘‘ Goop morn, good morn—see the sweet light breaking 
O’er hill and dale to greet thy waking !— 
The dark grey clouds are flitting away, 
And the young sun sheds forth a twilight ray ; 
And a halo of bloom is in the skies, 
Yet the night of slumber is on thine eyes. 
The opening dew lies fresh on the flower, 
And sweetly cool is the youthful hour ; 
And the birds are twittering their tender song, 
The bright and weeping boughs among ; 
And all seems fresh and with rapture rife, 
While wakening into conscious life. 
O rouse thee !—rouse thee ;—the precious time 
Is fleeting fast ; and merrily chime 
The morning bells ; and the beautiful view 
Thy touch should arrest, is fading too !— 
The glow of the cloud is darkening fast, 
And the sunny mist is almost past ; 
And thy lyre is lying all unstrung, 
And thy matin hymn is still unsung ; 
And thy lip is mute and thy knee unbending, 
Nor is yet the sweet prayer to heaven ascending.” P. 25. 


“¢ Goon night, good night ; for the dews are sleeping, 
And the moon in the pale blue skies is steeping 
Her radiant locks ; and the birds are at rest, 
And the cushat sits brooding on her nest ; 

And the shade on the woods is a deeper green ; 
And the dark grey hills are more faintly seen ; 
And the flowers their bells of beauty close, 
And wearied nature seeks repose. 

—There is rest for all, but none for thee, 

For thy heart is spell-bound, and thou must flee 
From the influence of this twilight hour, 

For it hath a strange bewitching power. 
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*T will breathe of hopes which will never be true ; 
*Twill bring thine infancy fresh to thy view ; 

And with its sweet and shadowy light, 

Retouch each vision to thy sight. P. 27. 


At the end of the book is a poem, called “‘ Llanberis 
Pass,” which will shew our authoress’s tulents for description 
in a still more favourable light. 


‘¢ WueEre rocks tremendous frown on either side, 


Casting an awful gloom, and starting forth 

In wild projections, as with instant death 
Threatening the venturous traveller, in a pass 
Dark, dread, and desolate, alone I stood : 

I gaz’d on nature’s most terrific features, 

And hailed them with a strange sublimity, 
Suchas those feel who have held high communion , 
With all her glorious forms;—and if I trembled, 
It was with joy to read her mysteries— 

The very danger fill’d me with a pleasure 

And deep enthusiasm.—I had peril'd 

All for that burst of gloomy extasy 

Which fill’d my spirit in that drear abyss. 

It was no common feeling—and it told me 

My soul had secret chords, which with a touch 
Would waken into passion ; for such scenes 

Had been before in my imagination, 

And were familiar to me. I had thirsted 

For such a living vision, and rejoiced 

In the dark city, when the brightening thought 
That such things were came o’erme. It had been 
A lofty consolation, ’mid the cares 

And toils of my existence. Now I stood 
Inhaling all the majesty of nature; 

But was this al] ?—Was there no sudden impulse 
Bore my soul upward, and impell’d its gaze 

Unto th’ Almighty Author?” P. 64. 


The next poem which we shall extract is in a very different 
tone. The motto of it is, “ si deseris pereo:” the descrip- 
tion which it contains of a young woman, who is supposed 
to have died broken-hearted, is touched in many parts with 
uncommon tenderness. 


‘© He seem’d to love her ; and her youthful cheek 


Wore for a while the transient bloom of joy ; 
And her heart throbb’d with hopes she could not speak, 
New to delight, and mute in extasy. 
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He won that heart in its simplicity, 

All undisguis'd in its young tenderness ; 
And, smiling, saw that he and only he, 

Had power at once to wound it, or to bless. 


“ She gave to him her innocent affection, 

And the warm feelings of her guileless breast ; 

And from the storms of life she sought protection, 
In his dear love, her home of earthly rest : 

In this sweet trust her opening days were blest, 
And joyously she hail’d her coming years : 

For well she knew that even if distrest, 
There would be one kind hand to dry her tears. 


“ He left her—and in trouble she awoke 
From her young dream of bliss ; but murmur'd not 
Over her silent sufferings, nor spoke 
To any one upon her cruel lot. 
You would have deem’d that he had been forgot, 
Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke ; 
But on her cheek there was one hectic spot, 
’Twas little,—but it told her heart was broke. 


“* And deeper and more deep the painful flush 

Daily became ; yet all distress seem'd o'er, 

Save when the life-blood gave a sudden rush, 
Then ‘ trembled into silence as before.’ 

At once too proud, too humble to deplore, 
She bow’d her head in quietness :—she knew 

Her blighted prospects could revive no more ; 
Yet was she calm, for she had heaven in view. 


«* She lov’d and she forgave him—and in dying 
She ask’d a blessing on his future years ; 
And so she went to sleep ; meekly relying 
Upon that power which shall efface all tears. 
Her simple turf the young spring flow’ret wears, 
_ And the pale primrose grows upon her tomb ; 
And when the storm its little blossom tears 
It bows its head—an emblem of her doom.”’ P. 33. 


A little farther on, we have a poem, called the “ Visionary.” 
The sabjeot of it is what is familiarly known, by the phrase 
of “‘ building castles in the air.” Our readers probably re- 
member the description, which Johnson gives of elas, ip 
the ‘“‘ happy mountain,” amusing himself with dreaming 
about the world, from which he was shut out.—‘ His chief 
amysement was to picture to himself that world, which he had 
heyer seen; to place oe in various conditions ; to be 
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entangled in imaginary difficulties, and to be etigaged in 
wild adventures : but his benevolence always terminated his 
projects to the relief of distress, the detection of fraud, and 
the diffusion of happiness.” 

The above passage might have suggested the poem to 
which we are adverting: at all events the same idea is very 
beautifully illustrated in it. 


** | nave been lonely, even from a child ; 
Tho’ bound with sweet ties toa happy home, 
With all life’s sacred charities around me ; 
I have been lonely—for my soul had thirst 
The waters of this world could not assuage : 
I found them bitter, and I had high dreams, 
And strange imaginations—yea, | liv’d 
Amid my own creations ; ion a world 
Of many hopes and raptures was within me, 
Such as [ could not tell of ; for I knew 
Such feelings could not bear a sympathy ; 
They were too sacred to admit communion, 
Too blest to need it—to the fields and woods 
Did my heart’s fulness pour them; solitude 
Was the expansion of my secret visions, 
When [ could ask my soul to tell me all, 
And many a bright and blessed reverie 
Hath cheer’d my wanderings. 1 have heard sweet music 
In my own thoughts ; mysterious harmonies, 
Felt, but not understood ; vague, happy musings, 
And shadowy sketches of my future fate, 
In young and glowing colours. Are they faded? 
—Years are gone by; and once again I commune, 
With my own spirit—it is passionless, 
And silent now, its loveliest visions over ; 
And yet I do not shun this scrutiny. 
Tho’ { have fed my heart with perishing joys, 
They have not been in vain ; for those wild hopes, 
And noble aims, and all those proud aspirings, 
Gave me a loftier being. Ihave plung’d 
Within the maddening wave, unaw’d, to succour 
An object of my love. I have stood calm 
In danget’s fiercest moment, with a trust 
Above all mortal peril. I have wander’d 
O’er moors and mountains to assuage the woes 
Of human kind. In all that could excite 
I have been foremost :—then have woke and wept 
To find how little and how weak Iwas.——"" P. 41. 


_And kere we might close our extracts, but we cannot te 
sist our inclination to present eur readers with one more spe- 
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cimen ; and we,do. it the rather because it belongs to that, 
which forms the principal object of a great proportion of 
the poems before us: we mean religion. As our readers 
know, this isa very difficult subject to treat in poetry ; there 
is, perhaps, none which puts the taste of a writer to a seve- 
rer test. It is but justice to our authoress to say, that we 
have seldom seen it treated with more delicacy than in her 
hands. The following sonnet will fully justify this praise. 


‘© How oft beneath his blest and healing win 

He would have gather’d me, and I would not! 
Like a weak bird, all heedless of my lot ; 
Perverse and idie in my wanderings. 

Now my soul would return, and trembling brings 
Her wearied pinion to its wonted rest ; 
And faint with its short flights and flutterings 
Would seek a refuge in its parent breast ! 

O Father! in thy mercy shelter me, 
For 1 am worn with mortal miseries ; 
My dark and earth-entangled spirit free, 

And plume it to ascend its native skies ; 
With loosen’d wing to thy high rest to soar, 
And never to desert its mansion more ! 


A critic’s farewell is always some sage and friendly ad- 
vice ; which, though it may be of no use to the receiver, at | 
all events is a means of displaying the superior wisdom of 
the giver. In the present instance we have none to offer, 
except to recommend our youthful authoress to continue to 
cultivate the same models, the same feelings, and the same 
subjects; and then when her powers shall have been strength- 
ened and enlarged by years and study, she may try some 
lounger flight than can be taken in the compass of a sonnet. 








Art. V. A Key to the Chronology of the Hindus; ina 
Series of Letters, in which an Attempt is made to facilitate 
the Progress of Christianity in Hindustan, by prem 
that the protracted Numbers oe all Oriental Nations, 
when reduced, agree with the Dates given in the Hebrew 
Text of ihe Bible. 2 vols. 8vo. Rivingtons. 1820. 


WHATEVER doubts we may have, as to the actual tendenoy 

of this book, we can have none, as te the goedness of the 

motives which ‘led the author ——— it. As he has kept 
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his name from the public, we can speak of him with the 
greater fredom ; and have therefore no hesitation in describ. 
ing him, as one of those well-meaning persons, who are 
accustomed to view things only in one light; and who, when 
they enter upon a benevolent project, do uot hold themselves 
accountable for any contingent evil, which may happen to 
arise, however naturally, from the line of policy bes... they 
have adopted. ‘To the pure, no doubt, all things are pure; 
and such readers, accordingly, as shall take up this work 
with the sole view of being instructed and edified, will find a 
great variety of topics, on which they may be profitably em- 
ployed; but it must be admitted, notwithstanding, that it 
presents no small matter for profane wit, and abundance of 
scope for severe criticism. 

In the first place, the publication has been most hastily got 
up; or at all events, it bears every mark of hurry and in- 
attention. It is so full of errors, that it is impossible to read 
three pages, without referring to the table of errata ; which, 
although it acknowledges between two and three hundred 
mistakes, does not afford a key to one half of the puzzles 
arising from sheer inaccuracy. in the department of nume- 
rical calculation, again, the blunders are equally frequent and 
perplexing. We have thousands and millions in place of 
tens and hundreds; and in many parts where the author has 
occasion to use algebraical notation, we have the sign of 
multiplication for that of addition. In short, we are not 
without some suspicion, that our worthy friends in St. Paul's 
Church Yard have sent us a copy of imperfections, in order 
to exercise our patience and prove our perspicacity. 

But there are many inaccuracies of another kind, which 
cannot be charged upon either printer or publisher; and of 
these, some savour of ignorance, whilst others bear strong 
marks of indistinct conception of the subjects, to which they 
relate. For example, the author’s notions on astronomy 
are so extremely vague, that he confounds the superior pla- 
nets with the primary ; and he even ventures to assure us, 
that the precession of the equinoctial points may be fully 
explained, by a reference to the change which took place, in 
the commencement of the year, at the period the Jews emi- 
grated from the land of Egypt. He seems not to be aware, 
that the principle on which this discrepancy between the 
sun’s real and nominal place, in the zodiacal signs, proceeds, 
and even the rate at which the variation advances, have been 
perfectly ascertained by modern astronomers. Nor do his 
sense and learning appear to any better advantage, when he 


follows certain rabbinical fancies, as to the day on-which the — 
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world was created. He holds out, however, for the twenty- 
first of October, in opposition to the Jews, who fix on the 
tenth, as what may be called Commencement Day ; but, then, 
as the moon came to the full on the fourth day thereafter, or 
onthe twenty fifth of the month, she may be supposed to 
have become visible, which she would have Sei bal she 
been in existence on the ninth of the said month; and hence 
the ground of the hypothesis maintained by the Rabbis, who 
are known to have begun their years with the first appear- 
ance of the new moon, in the month Nisan. But our au- 
thor will not yield himself to this Jewish argument: for it is 
said in the first chapter of Genesis ‘‘ that God made two 

reat lights ;” and as the moon cannot be called a great 
fight except when she is full, or nearly so, he very reason- 
ably concludes, that this laminary was created when in about 
her fourteenth day. As to the sun, again, although he, with 
the moon and stars, is classed among the works of the fourth 
day, itis maintained in the book now before us, that he was 


7 


made on the evening of the third day, after sun-set, and ' 


placed in the firmament too, at the same time, although he 
did not appear, nor give light, till the proper time of rising 
next day. The author’s own words are as follows: ‘“ Con- 


sequently, although the sun was placed in the firmament’ 
after the supposititious sun-set of the third day, or what we’ 


call the evening of the third day, it did not appear for the 
first time until about the twelfth hour of the ancient fourth 
day ;” that is, we presume, at about six in the morning, the 
usual time for the sun to rise when in the plane of the equa- 
tor. 

The readers will not expect much wisdom or learning in a 
book, which contains such puerilities on such a sacred subject. 


Without giving countenance to this inference which, we. 


honestly maintain, would not be altogether accordant with 
truth, we must acknowledge that the author’s “ Key,” even 
admitting the cypher on which it is constructed to be legiti- 
mately derived from Hindu authority, does not appear to us 


by any means well calculated for guiding the student through - 


those endless labyrinths of Oriental chronology, which have 
all along proved so extremely perplexing to the most acute 
of our Anglo-Indian antiquaries. But in order that’ the 
principles upon which this important solution is attempted 
may be seen in the most favourable light, we now proceed to 


unfold them in nearly the words of the author. We begin 


with one of his tables of time. 
2 Matires = 1 Chiperon 
JO Chiperons =~ JF Chinon 
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12 = Chinons = 1 Venidique, or 1 Indian minute 
60 Venidiques= 1 Naigue | 
73 Naigues = 1 Saman 
8 Samans = 1 Day 
15 Days = 1 Paroavan 
2 Parouvans = 1 Month 
12 Months = 1 Year 

100 Years = the life of man. 


We may exhibit, in passing, the effect of this minute sub- 
division as applied to our own denominations of time. 


1 Hour = 36,000 Matires 
12 Hours = 432,000 
1 Day = 864,000 


1 Month(30days) 25,920,000 
1 Year (360days) 311,040,000 
The above table is founded, says our author, on the dif. 

ferent divisions of time, as recorded in the Institutes of 
Menu. Upon becoming acquainted with these, it will, he 
assures us, clearly appear, that those numbers-which have, of 
late years, been injudiciously pronounced astronomical cycles, 
or periods, are nothing more than the different powers of 
numbers multiplied into each other. ‘The Brahmans profess, 
andthe unenlightened Hindus believe, that the world was 
created to last 4,320,000 years, as follows. ; 


1 Age or Critajugan = 1,728,000 
2 Age or Tritajugan = 1,296,000 
3 Age or Dwaparajugan = 864,000 
4 Age or Calijugan = 432,000 





Making an aggregate of 4,320,000 years. 

Now, it seems, instead of years, we are to regard this large 
sum as expressing only Matires, or twinklings of the eye; 
600 of which go to an English minute: and the above four 
ages, added together, amount to what is called a Sadrijugan 
or Divine age. We may also mention here that two Sadri- 
jugans make a day and night of Brahma; whose months and 
years are in the same proportian, as follows : 


8,640,000 om 1 Day and night 
259,200,000 = 1 Month 

3,110,400,000 = 1 Year 

311,040,000,000 — 100 years, the life of Brahma. 


From these numbers, adds the author, a cypher is formed 
in which all antediluvian records are kept. The reader must 
for the present suppress any little curiosity he may feel as to 
where the ‘ antediluvian records” themselves are kept, or 
how they fell under the cognizance of the author. 
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By inspecting the last set of numerals but one, it will be 
seen that the Calijugan amounts to 432,000 years, which 
answers to the number of matires in 12 hours ; and as the 
sum total of the four ages is just ten times as much, or 
4,320,000, it follows that the duration of the world may be 
symbolically represented by ten times twelve hours, or five 
whole days. Again, as the years of the gods are to those of 
man in the proportion of 360 to 1, by dividing 4,320,000 hy 
360, we have 12,000—an amount equal to a day and ~~ 
of Brahma: “ for,” observes our author, “‘ of the 4,320, 
days, or 12,000 years, Brahma sleeps one half.” 

here is, however, a manifest confusion in this part of the 
book ; for we have in one place the Sadrijugan as equivalent 
to a day of Brahma, and two Sadrijugans, of course as com- 
prising his day and night ;. whilst, in other places, a day of 
the same Divinity is made to embrace a thousand Sadrijugans, 
and a day and night two thousand of these periods, or 
4,320,000 years x 2000. Assuming the larger number the 
author comes to one of his conclusions as follows: “ as 
432,000 matires denote one day of 12 hours, so must 
4,320,000 denote ten days of 12 hours or five days of 24 hours, 
And as a thousand Sadrijugans are a day of Brahma, so does 
that day contain five thousand days of 24 hours. _ St. Peter 
says, ‘ beloved, be nut ignorant of this one thing that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
— as one day.’ This is the Maha, or great day of Brahma, 
is usual day being a period, or a thousand years, and his 
night of the same duration,” 

In truth, the whole cypher is derived from astronomical 
facts, concealed with much childish affectation of refinement 
from the vulgar eye: and in proof of this, we may remark 
that the number 216,000, which says our author, “‘ may be con- 
sidered as the basis of all their calculations,” is nothing moro 
mystical than the 60 hours of the day (for several eastern 
nutions are known to have adopted this division) reduced 
inte minutes and seconds, viz. 60 60 60=216,000. It 
will be observed, too, that the numbers denoting the extent of 
the four ages are products of this sum, by the multipliers 
8, 6, 4, 2, respectively. Buta still stronger proof of astrono- 
mical origin may be drawn from the distinction stated between 
the years of mae and those of men. “ The sun,” saysa Hindu 
authority quoted by this author, ‘‘ causes the distribution of 
day and night, both human and divine: night being intended 
for the repose of various beings and day for their exertion. 
A month ef mortals is a day and night of the pitris, or pa- 
tiarchs inhabiting the moon: and the division of a month, 
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being into equal halves, the half beginning with the full 
moon, is their day for action ; and that beginning with the new 
moon, is their night for slumber. A year of mortals is a day 
and night of the gods, or regents of the universe, situated 
round the north pole ; and again their division is this ; their 
day is the northern, and their night the southern course of the 
sun.” 

Our author, however, spurns from him all astronomical aid, 
and trusting ery to his cypher, which indeed he uses 
like a servant of all work, he exclaims “ the enigma is 
solved.” The human ages are represented in matires and 
the divine one in days. For | 

1,728,000 — 4,800 = 360 
1,296,000 — 3,600 — 360 
864,000 = 2,400 = 360 
432,000 = 1,200 = 360 

But, after all, he is compelled to have recourse to a fiction 
representing a physical fact, in order to explain the Men- 
wantaras and creations which the Hindus acknowledge to be 
without number. According to the writers of Hindustan, 
71 divine ages make a Menwantara: but a divine age, or 
4,320,000 matires are only equal to five days, and five days 
multiplied by 71, amount to 355 days, or the old Savan year 
of the Hindus. What, then, isa Menwantara? It is the 
antura or duration, of a Menu ; but says our author, “ it is, 
and ever was, symbolical of one year, or the renewal of cre- 
ation at the return of the vernal equinox.” He has not, 
however, attempted to explain the language employed in the 
very work from which he quotes, relative to a true Menwan- 
tara. ‘* The divine years, (vide Institutes of Menu, ch. 1.) 
in the four human ages just enumerated, being added toge- 
ther, their sum, or 12,000, is called the age of the gods. 
And by reckoning a thousand such divine ages, a day of 
Brahma may be known; his night has also an equal duration. 
Again, the before-mentioned age of the gods, or twelve 
thousand of their years, being multiplied by 71, consti- 
tutes what is here named a Menwantara, or the time, 
Antara, of a Menu. There are numberless Menwantaras ; 
creations also and destrioctions of worlds innumerable; the 
Being supremely exalted, performs all this with as much 


ease as if in sport: again and again, for the sake of con- 


ferring happiness.” 

Now, we are informed by the author of these volumes that 
the four ages when added, give the duration of the world; in 
matires, 432,0000, and in years of the gods, 12,000. What 
then can be meant by saying that 12,000x71, or a Menwan- 
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tura imports nothing more than one solar year? Seventy- 
ove times the duration of the world (including Brahma’s nap 
of 6,000 years) is employed merely to express the renewal of 
creation at the return of the vernal equinox ! What, again, is 
to be thought of'a key which applies only to a part of the cypher 
to be explained by it? The fourth, or cali age for example, 
is five times as long as the other three put together, and yet 
it bears to the first the proportion of only one to four, 
In short, according to the cypher, the fourth age should be 
only the one-fourth of the duration of the world, whereas 
it is estimated at more than five-sixths. But the duration 
of the world may be taken at any amount; and here it sig- 
nifies one thousand years, and six thousand years, and twelve 
thousand years, ial really may signify any thing the author 
pleases. 

We are aware that the number of matires in five whole 
days is equal to 12,000 multiplied by 360, that is, to 
4,320,000 ; and that five days multiplied by 71, amount to 
355, the number of days in a Saban year, as it is called by the 
Hindus. But what of this? How diald five days be called 
an age of the gods, when we are told that a real age of the 
gods, comprehends the whole duration of the world, or 12,000 
years? Are we to understand that five days, and the dura- 
tion of the world, are convertible terms? If so, on what 
ground are they to be regarded as commensurable ? Nothing 
is offered to throw light on this part of the subject—the basis 
on which the whole of the supposed cypher and its mira- 
culous key will be found to rest. 

Again, a day of Brahma is equal to a thousand Sudrijugans, 
or a thousand times the duration of the world; his day and 
his night being just twice as much. But we are told that the 
world is to last one day of Brahma, or a thousand Sudriju- 
gans, or 4,320,000 symbolical years x to 1000; whilst 
we are also told that the duration of the world is limited to 
4,320,000, or one Sadrijugan. ‘“‘ The Brahmans profess, (p. 
11.) and the unenlightened Hindus believe that the world was 
created to last 4,320,000 years.” 

The numbers now given, amazed Sir William Jones, as 
they have amazed every other antiquary, and he found no 
way of accounting for such hyperbolical notation, but that of 
referring it to an astronomical riddle. ‘‘ The aggregate of 
the four first ages,” says he, “‘ constitutes the extravagant sum 
of four millions, three hundred and twenty thousand; which 
aggregate multiplied by seventy-one is the period in which 
every Menu is believed to preside over the world. Sucha 
period one might conceive, would have satisfied Archytas, . 
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the measurer of the sea and earth, and the numberer of the 
sands, or Archimedes who invented a notation that was ca- 
pable of expressing the number of them: but the com 
hensive mind of an Indian chronologer has no limits, and the 
reigns of fourteen Menus are only a single day of Brahma; 
fifty of which days have already elansed, according to the 
Hindus, since the creation. All this puerility may be an 
astronomical riddle, alluding to the apparent revolutions of 
the fixed stars, of which the Brahmans make a mystery, but 
so technical an arrangement excludes the idea of serious 
history.” 
We have already hinted that our author himself, notwith- 
standing his aversion to astronomical riddles, finds it neces- 
sary to make use of the assistance thereby afforded, in order 
to extricate the language of history, from the perplexities of 
his imaginary cypher. The ‘ divine age,’ accordingly is not 
confined to five days of twenty-four hours; it has, says he, 
a more recondite meaning, and when it is used as an historic 
date, it always denotes one year. For, he adds, a divine 
age is considered as the duration of time (erroneously ren- 
dered the duration of the world) at the expiration of which 
nature becomes regenerate at the vernal equinox. In this 
sense, he continues, the prophet Daniel denotes 360 days by 
‘* atime ;"and as seventy-one divine ages form a Menwantara, 
so does a Menwantara denote, when applied to dates, seventy- 
one years. In aword, the cypher of the author like the chrono- 
logy of the Hindus may be varied at pleasure ; and amidst 
the wanderings of an oriental imagination, where are we to 
find a key to give us access to the facts of real history, or to 
open the adyta of panne phical and religious opinion ! 
it must be admitted, however, that all oriental nations, as 
well as the Hindus, have been in the use of employing the 
inferior denominations of time, weight, and measure, in pre- 
ference to the higher, as practised by Europeans: and it is 
very probable that many numerical statements, which appear 
to us extremely monstrous and absurd, would ‘be found quite 
consistent with the truth of things, could we reduce them te 
an expression acknowledged by our different standards. For 
example, when it is said that mount Mera is twenty thousand 
miles high, we conclude at once that miles have been taken 
for feet, or some similar denomination. Again, when we are 
informed that the Hindus estimate the circumference of the 
world at 500,000,000 yougans, or 245,000,000 British miles, 
ihat one of their kings reigned 27,000 years; and that king 
Nanda pape in his treasury above 1,584,000,000 pounds 
ste tling in gold, we can have no hesitation in conclading 
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that the system of eastern notation has been grossly misun- 
derstood. The Hindu table of weight is constructed on the 
following data. 


« The very small mote which may be discerned in a sun-beam 
passing through a lattice is the least visible quantity, and men call 
it Trasarenu. 

“ Eight of these Trasarenus are supposed equal in weight to 
one minute poppy seed; three of these seeds are equal to one 
black mustard seed; and three of these last, to a white mustard 
seed. 

« Six white mustard seeds are equal to a middle-sized barley- 
corn ; three barley-corns to one Ructica, or seed of the Gunja; 
five Ructicas of gold are one Masha, and sixteen such Mashas 
are one Suverna. Four Suvernas make a Pala; ten Palas a 
Dharana.” 


With respect to the wealth of Nanda, the author very 
justly remarks, that ‘‘ there can be no more reason for tak- 
ing this account literally than there is for supposing the 
riches of the king of Jerusalem to be intended to be so 
taken.” For instance, we are told in the book of Chronicles 
that David drew from his treasury, in gold only, as an obla- 
tion to the temple, the sum of £648,000,000, being one half 
of the riches in his coffers. ‘The whole amount of his trea- 
sure in gold must therefore have been £1,296,000,000, a 
sum nearly double the national debt of Great Britain, when 
estimated in pounds sterling. We may be sure there is 
some error in this calculation. The author of the first book 
of Chronicles, no doubt, assures us that the offering amount- 
ed to an hundred and eight thousand talents : and taking the 
talent at 125 lbs. and the pound of gold at 4/. the product 
will amount to the enormous sum of six hundred and forty- 


eight millions of our money. ‘The wonder, however, ceases ° 


when we learn that the talent did not probably exceed nine 
pounds of pure gold, the greater proportion being collected as 
revenue, and even as an article of merchandize, in the impure 
condition of ore or metallic dust. Upon the whole, and consi- 
dering the bias of the present generation, we agree with the 
author before us, when he suggests that ‘‘ we cannot be too 
cautious in giving credence to those authors, who, not ven- 
turing to ridicule the text of Scripture, select from the Hindu 
records those passages which approximate the nearest there- 
to, for the purpose of either placing them in a ridiculous 
point of view, or pronouncin them monstrous absurdities. 
Those who like Voiney tian | attack religion, are less dan- 
gerous than those who obliquely point the envenomed dart, 
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and wound it under the cloak of sanctity.” We wish the 
author himself had shewn somewhat more tenderness to the 
feelings of his readers on this very head; for some of his 
remarks on Scripture are far from being decorous, 

We repeat once more, in relation to the subject under con- 
sideration, that it is extremely probable the oriental nations 
of antiquity used the lower denominations, into which, time 
and quantity were subdivided—as days for years, feet for 
miles, and ounces for pounds; much in the same way as the 
prophets used a week for a period of seven years, and gene- 
rally one expression as symbolical of the thmg meant by 
another not expressed. In short, there appears to have been 
a cypher in use amongst ancient writers in the east ; but as 
that cypher was not the same at all times and in all places, it 
must be extremely difficult, at this remote period, to invent a 
key answering to the hidden meaning of so many different 
authors and ages. 

With regard to the principal object of the book, which is 
to prove that the chronology of the Hebrews, Hindus, and 
Chaldeans, is at bottom the same, and coincides strictly as to 
the main facts of the earliest antiquity, we are most ready 
to bear testimony to an uncommon degree of research om the 
part of the author, as well as to the exercise of very plausi- 
ble and ingenious argumentation. In making out that the 
Hindu Avataras, or Menus, were the antediluvian patriarchs, 
he perhaps ascribes too much authority to the Vedas, which 
he says, and takes for granted, are more ancient than the 
Pentateuch. Nay, he goes farther than this, and states as his 
opinion that ‘‘ as the five books of Moses in their present 
form appear to have been compiled many centuries later 
than the Vedas, it is a probable conjecture that, when the 
compiler of the former met with difficulties, he had recourse 
both to the Hindu and Chaldean records which Moses had 
brought with him out of Egypt. If the Hebrew and Hinda 
accounts differ in trivial matters, that of the daéier is amply 
contirmed (as to Noah he means) by Christ and his apos- 
tles.” | 

The Avataras are pine in number, including Adam, six of 
whom became Menus, that is, were invested with sovereiga 
power in the following order. 


Hebrew Sanscrit 
Adam Swayambhava 
1 Seth 1 Swariocheshe 
2 Enos 2 Auttama 
3 Cainan 3 Tamosa 
4 Mahalaleci 4 Raivata 
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5 Jased 5 ‘ Chur,’ shusha, or beaming 
with glory 

6 Methusalah 6 Vaivaswata, or child of the 
sun. 


“Tf,” says the author, “ we may believe Eusebius, Bero- 
sus allotted that number of kings between Morus or Adam, 
and the deluge in the race of Cain. And we know that the 
Hebrews suppose the same number in the race of Seth. 
For Enoch and Lamech dying before their respective fathers, 
could not have succeeded to the sovereignty of the world in 
succession, and Mathuselah having lived until within a few 
days of the deluge, Noah consequently did not commence his 
reign in the old world.” 

The four Buddhas, or mouths of God, were Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, and Moses, named respectively in the Sanscrit, Swa- 
yvambhava, the Divine Buddha, Vaivaswata, and Chrishna. 
It would be tiresome to detail the arguments employed by 
the author to make out the identity of the several individuals 
here named ; and it would be worse than tiresome to repeat 
the high encomiums bestowed upon Enoch, who is described 
as the ‘‘ incarnate God.” In many parts of the book, indeed, 
sacred subjects are handled with little delicacy and still less 
discrimination. 7 

It happens as a matter of course, when carried back to the 
first ages of society, that we should be invited to trace the 
genealogies of the descendants of the sun and moon ; and in 
this work accordingly, as in all similar gegen: we 
have long catalogues of such princes, both in the solar and 
lunar dynasties. Seth is the founder of the former, Cain of 
the latter ; and the sovereigns sprung from these two patri- 
archs are understood to have divided between them, and 
maintained by war and treaty, the rule of the whole inhabited 
world, until the period of the general deluge. But itis a 
weariness of the flesh and spirit to follow the line of their 
descent, or even to peruse the narrative of their monstrous 
exploits. Hard Sanscrit names and their most supernatural 
doings have a powerful effect in precluding all desire to be 
intimate with them ; for most assuredly if, as Newton says, 
“ ancient mythology be nothing more than historic truth in a 
poetic dress,” we are lamentably deficient in the art of ex- 
tracting from Hindu legends the smallest particles either of 
truth, or of the elements of poetry. 

Throughout his work this author opposes himself to all 
other European chronologists and historians, with regard to 
the commencement of nations and the succession of dynas- 
ties: for whilst they satisfy themselves with tracing back the 
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beginnings of society and the origin of families to the inme. 
* diate descendants of Noah, he insists upon taking up the 
vt thread of history at the moment of creation. In his system 
of chronology, accordingly, we have a series of rulers, He. 
brew, Hindu, Chaldean, Persian, Chinese, and Egyptian, 
who reigned before the flood ; in other words, the antedilu- 
vian patriarchs, in the two lines of descent from Seth and 
Cain, are represented as the first sovereigns of those several 
divisions of the east: and in this way, it will be granted that 
he contrives to dispose of the fourteen dynasties of ancient 
kings, mentioned in the Old Chronicle, by Manethon and by 
Berosus, which have so grievously perplexed all modern set- 
tlers of dates. From Syncellus downwards, all the com. \ 
pilers of chronological tables have been thrown out of their 
reckoning by the length of Manethon’s catalogue ; and we 
. believe they have all adopted the same methods for combat- 
ing the difficulties thereby presented, namely, either to reject 
the first fourteen dynasties, or reigns, as altogether fabulous, 
: or, admitting them to have some ground in historical fact, to 
set them down as contemporary governments. ‘Now, as 





| Noah was the eighth from Adam, it is very plausibly inferred 
, in the work before us, that there were six chiefs or rulers in 
| each of the two lines of Adam’s sons, making between them, 


including our first parent and Noah, the very fourteen reigns 
in qthestion (for reign and dynasty here are admitted to be 
synonymous), and thereby giving an intelligible import to the 
otherwise unmeaning list of aboriginal kings found in the 
most ancient records. There may perhaps be a little imagi- 


| nation in the matter; but it is astonishing how successfully 
‘ the author contrives to make the Hindu, Chaldean, Chinese, 
; and Egyptian annels coincide, in their earliest details of 
names and sovereignties : and it is still more remarkable that 


beth the Hindu and Chaldean historians mention in regard 

to the eighth king in their list, that be with his family was 

miraculously saved from the general destruction of (he deluge 
ij by means of a ship or ark. 


3 “ The Chaldeans record that the eighth ruler of the world, 
. nanved Sisuthrus, was saved in an ark from the general deluge, 
which occurred A. M. 1656; allotting for the reigns of the six 
princes who ruled between Alorus and Sisuthrus, 760 years of 360 
oe days.” 
' « The Hebrews inform us that the eighth person, a preacher of 
righteousnesss, was saved in the ark from a deluge which destroyed 
the rest of mankind, A.M. 1656: and they allot for the reign of 
the six princes that ruled between Adam and Noah, 725 yeat sof 
$65} days.” 
“ The Chinese, who, like the Egyptians, omit any particular ec- 
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count of the ark, record that Yaw, the eighth ruler of the world in 
succession, commenced his reign one year after the great deluge. 
Complet, who supposes this reign to have commenced A. M. 1650, 
places it in the fortieth year of a cycle. But the classical Chinese 
authors place it in the Cali year 757, or A. M. 1657, the forty-se- 
yventh year of a cycle. The cycle is not very material; since all 
Chinese authors agree that in the preceding year of the same cycle, 
there was a deluge which inundated the whole earth.” 

“ ‘The Hindus inform us that the eighth prince, named Satya. 
vatar, was saved in an ark, by the especial favour of the Deity, from 
a general deluge, which was ordained for the destruction of the 
world, in consequence of their impiety, and which commenced 
when seven prophetic days were ended, answering to 1680 years of 
$60 days. That when the waters abated, he was appointed by the 
Saviour of the world (the favour of Heri) the eighth Menu, and 
named from his patronymic Vaivaswata, or child of the sun. It ad- 
mits not of doubt that the Hebrew Noah, the Chaldean Sisuthrus, 
the Chinese Yaw, and tle Hindu Satyavatar, who assumed the name 
of Vaivaswat after the flood, were the same persons described by 
different names. And since each nation professes that his reign 
commenced one year after the great deluge, it follows that the 
seven preceding kings who reigned in succession, forming thirteen 
dynasties, reigns, or Menwantaras, were antediluvian,”’ 


We cannot indeed refrain from acknowledging, that any hy- 

othesis of ancient chronology, which makes room for the whole 
of the dynasties contained in Manethon and the Old Chroni- 
cle, has a strong claim upon our consideration and forbear- 
unce. Bryant confesses that before an author could enter 
upon any comparison of ancient records, it appeared abso- 
lutely necessary to clear the way, by lopping off the first four- 
teen dynasties of Manethon. Sir John Marsham adopts the 
notion, already suggested, that these fourteen princos reigned 
all at once; and Dr. Pritchard, with considerable ingenuity, 
endeavours to prove that this portion of Manethon’s cata- 
logue, is nothing more than an imperfect copy of a more 
recent document. This msinuation, however, appears to us 
perfectly groundless; and, besides, it comes with rather a 
bad grace from the Doctor, whose greatest merit as a 
chronologist, arises from the success, which has attended his 
endeavours to establish the accuracy of Manethon’s tables 
in every other particular. 

But how were the records of the Old World preserved, so as 
to be accessible in postdiluvian times to Manethon, or the 
author of the Old Chronicle? Berosus, the historian of 
Chaldea, informs us, that “they were buried by order of the 
Deity, in a temple belonging to the city of the Sunat Sipora, 
and reeovered after the waters had subsided.” Tie Hindus, 
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on the other hand, if our author isto be trusted, assure us, that 
they were taken into the ark, under the denomination of the 
seven Maha Shees, or great saints ; which Sir William Jones, 
it seems, has rendered ‘ seven holy companions, instead of 
great saints.” Bat granting all that our chronologist assumes, 
we cannot perceive how the ‘‘ Maha Shees, or seven pre. 
cepts, which issued from the Almighty, and which he com- 
manded to be taken into the ark, as a light. to the postdila. 
vian world,” are to be identified with a mere list of the thir- 
teen kings, who issued from the loins of Adam, through his 
sons Cain and Seth. Considering, too, the great longevity of 
the antediluvians, their proximity to one another, and the re- 
lationship of a common speech, there can be no difficulty in 
accounting in the most natural manner possible, for the pre- 
servation of the few facts communicated to us, regarding the 
old world, particularly the number and the succession of the 
patriarchs. The discussion therefore, which our author chuses 
to enter into, on this point, is puerile in the extreme, 
No man in his senses could allow himself to believe that the 
seven saints, or lights, or Maha Shees, were Noah’s wife, his 
three sons and their wives, and that the shining of their faces 
was sufliciently resplendent to supply the place of torches and 
candles during his long voyage in the ark. Bryant never 
meant that Noah’s companions served any such domestic pur- 
pose as is here assigned to them : he merely fell into the mis- 
take of supposing, that the seven lights, specified in the an- 
cient document, were literally and properly candles or 
torches. 

We ought not to conclude this hasty sketch of a hastily 
written and very confused book, without adverting more par- 
ticularly to the motives which have induced the author to give 
it publicity. Of these the principal one appears to arise from 
his conviction, that if we granted more to the Hindus m 
the way of religion, they would receive more from us: some- 
what on the same grounds that the advocates for an unlimited 
freedom of trade, are found to.advocate their cause. If, for 
example, proceeding on the principles avowed in the work 
before us, we were to admit that ‘‘ the cosmogony of every 
nation was drawn from the same source,” and also that their 
four Buddhas were the persons we reverence under the names 
of Adam, Enoch, Noah, and Moses, we may,in our turn, ex- 
pect them to acknowledge the divine authority of our sacred 
books. The author tells us, that he has frequently read with 
the Brahman the scriptures of the Old and New Testament: 
and that they are extremely anxious to be informed on all 
matters relative to the cosmogony and theology of Europeans. 
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The truth of the Old Testament they readily admitted, and 
considered Christ as a prophet ; yet, adhering to the belief that no 
incarnation of the Deity would appear in the Cali age, until that 
period when the Divine Spirit should appear as Calsi to judge the 
world ; they readily admitted that we had traditions of the same 
events: and that we worshipped the same God under a different 
name. The Prophecies of Isaiah they read with great interest, but 
were convinced that they alluded to the coming of Calsi, or the last 
Avatar. Nevertheless, but for local circumstances, many of the 
Brahmans, I am convincd, had become proselytes. How detrimen. 
tal to Christianity, how repugnant to reason, is that system which as- 
cribes to oriental vanity all that is not perfectly clear to the limited 
comprehensions of a few individuals. 

“ Hitherto their great luminary Buddha, the son of Mayé, 
whom one sect worships as an incarnation of the Deity, from his 
having been exempt from death, hath been represented by Euro- 

eans as an impostor ; and much pains have been taken to establish 

is identity with Foe, a Chinese atheist, who, in his dying moments, 
denied the existence of pure spirit. The time is arrived when the 
natives of India shall learn from the orthodox ministers of our 
church, (by identifying their Buddha with Enoch) that every 
christian considers him as atype of that blessed Spirit, to whose re- 
ligion they are desirous of converting them. It must be obvious to 
every unprejudiced mind, that the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign parts will be furthered, in proportion to the tolerance with 
which it is recommended ; and that we should always endeavour to 
convince others, that while we contend for the purity of our own 
religion, considering it a peculiar (peculiar do you say ?) revelation 
from God, we by no means deny the divine origin of theirs. In 
lieu then of condemning the religion, and ridiculing the pr 
of the Hindus, if we would convert them to christianity, we should 
compare their religian, and their prophets with our own, How gra- 
tifying to a Brahman must it be to read in our Scriptures that 
Buddha, the son of Devaw, under the Hebrew appellation of Mo- 
ses, recorded that their divine Buddha, under the name of Enoch, 
‘walked with God,’ and was translated to heaven in the 88th year 
ofthe Cali age. That Solomon, the wisest of men, attributed the 
shortness of the prophet’s duration on earth, to his piety, recording 
that ‘he pleased. God, and was beloved by him, so that living 
amongst sinners he was translated, lest wickedness shouldalter his un. 
derstanding, or deeeit beguile his soul :’ that the son of Sirac quoted 
their prophet as ‘ an example of repentance to all men ;’ fur, * upon 
carth was no man created like Enoch, who. was taken from the 
earth.’ These passages, as confirmed by the apostles of Christ, if 
properly explained, cannot fail of producing in so tolerant a race as 
the Hindus, impressions favourable to our religion.—What is so 
likely to impress the Brahmans with favourable sentiments of our 
religion, as @ knowledge that their prophet, the seventh from 
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Swayambhuva (the first created) was quoted as an example of 
piety and faith by the Apostles of the Church of which they are in. 
vited to become members!’ Pref. P. xii. 


Every body knows that serious obstacles have been raised 
to the progress of christianity, by the ignorant and officious . 
zeal of European missionaries, both pepish and protestant, 
who have too frequently attempted to recommend one religion, 
which they had not properly studied, by calumniating another 
which they did not understand. But our author's plan is 
equally faulty, and would be equally inefficient; for, it proceeds 
upon the supposition, that both the religions are divine; de- 
riving their origin from the same names and authority ; and, in 
fact, differing in hardly any other respect, than that the lan. 
guage employed to describe the events and observances upon 
which they are respectively founded, has been differently in- 
terpreted and partially misunderstood. Reformation is the 
only term which a christian, holding the views of our author, 
could consistently use when addressing the Brahmiuical order ; 
and these last might perhaps retort upon him as the Jews did 
on Dr. Priestley, and remind him that, by going over to 
them, a union would be much more easil effected, than by 
any movement oh their part, who had much greater obstacles 
tv overcome. We therefore beg leave to recommend to our 
anonymous friend, a due consideration of the following anec- 
dote, which we borrow from himself. 


«Some years ago, on a young Brahman having beey.converted to 
Christianity by a Danish Missionary, his father exclaimed, ‘ Alas! 
he was ignorant of his own religion :’ and thus mildly admonished 
him: ‘ My son, thou art yet too young to be acquainted with the 
mysteries of our sacred religion. ‘Thou shouldest have applied for 
information to the learned sacerdotal Brahmans, who would have en- 
lightened thy mind, and by removing thy doubts, prevented thy 
dereliction of the holy religion of thy forefathers’ ” 


Art. VI. The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
Vol. 2. Svo. 480 pp. 12s. Murray. 1820. 


Tux author of this book has been introduced by us to our 
readers on a former occasion, and therefore it is not neces- 
sary that we should repeat the ceremony. We do not re 
member having seen any notice in his former volume of an 
intention to give the public a continuation of it ; but the 
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success which attended his first appearance before the British 
public has probably emboldened him ; and certainly we have 
no reason to complain of this determination. The volume 
before us displays at least equal talent with the first ; we have 
read it through, and in spite of a good deal of mistaken 
taste and misdirected talent—misdirected, we mean, only 
from a too frequent endeavour to be making something out 
of nothing; for on the score of feeling and morality, the 
work is unexceptionable ;—we feel most happy in renew- 
ing our acquaintance with the author. But we do hope that 
when he next comes before the public, he will come forward 
in his own person, and not under any affected mask. As 
soon as ever a writer assumes a feigned name, and particu- 
larly a humourous one, he inevitably begins divesting him- 
self of his own character, and trying to think and speak in 
one which does not belong to him. Now whatever ad- 
vantages may attend this disguise, and in some points, per- 
haps, it is not without them, it has this certain objection, 
that it almost necessarily introduces a false tone both of 
feeling and sentiment, and even of wit, into all such com- 
positions. So much so, that we remember very few of them 
which will bear reading more than once. The misfortune 
of our author seems to be a too indiscriminate admiration of 
Mackenzie, the author of the “ Man of Feeling ;” one of 
those works, whose faults may be tolerated in an original 

roduction, but never can be tolerated in an imitation. It 
13 just possible that one man may have had such superfine 
sensibility upon common occasions, as Mackenzie attributes 
to his hero ; or even if it be not possible, which we imagine 
to be the truth, still there is some talent in inventing the 
hypothesis of such a character, and making him act and talk 
consistently with it. But a repetition of the thing at second- 
hand is tiresome in the last degree; the affectution here 
is palpable ; and of all affectations, that of fine feelings 
is the most nauseous. We are free to confess, that these 
‘‘ Sketches” present one of the best imitations of Macken- 
zie’s manner that we can remember to have ever met with. 
But still it is an imitation—an imitation of a bad thing, and 
moreover, of a thing, which has been imitated by so many 
dunces, that the very mention of it is unpleasant. Our au- 
thor is an American, and therefore, perhaps, may not un- 
derstand the present feeling in this country, among people 
of good sense, with respect to this matter ; perhaps this is 
his best apology: but we sincerely hope, that a further re- 
sidence in this island will induce him to take for the fature 
4 more manly line of — We cannot venture to 
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prescribe to him any particular models ; but we can confi- 
dently assure him, that he may rely with much more assu- 
rance upon his ewn natural genius, than upon any of those 
which he seems hitherto to have taken. He possesses a de- 
lightful talent for humour; great powers of observation; a 
lively fancy ; and, when he h sonatg can write in a style which 
his countrymen may quote with pride. He evinces, also, a 
very just taste in al} matters of right and wrong; and, ifhe will 
only keep apart from all ‘ blue stockings,” and should be 
so fortunate as not to become infected with slang and vulgar 
opinions, such as we are serry to say, ke is almost sure, 
in one degree or other, to imbibe, if he mixes mtimately 
with any except the very highest literary society, in this 
country at the present day, he. may make himself in the his- 
tory of American literature, not unlike what Addison is in our 
own; and higher praise, or stronger incitement, we know 
not that we could easily hold out, 

The number of “ Sketches” contamed in this volume is 
fifteen. Four of them may be considered as only continua- 
tions of the same subject—we mean an English Christmas 
in the country. Otber four are of scenes, the action of 
which is laid in America; and the remainder, though taken 
from English manners, will probably afford just as much en- 
tertainment to the good people of this island, as to our re- 
bellious relations on the other side ef the Atlantic. For 
although our author professes to describe what he has 
seen himself, yet so many of his ** Sketches” are taken from 
the “ olden time,” and delineate a state of manners so very 
nearly obsolete in this country, that he certainly bas bad an 
eye to the English market, quite as much as to the Ame- 
riean, ‘in the selection of his matter. ‘To us, a mere matter 
of fact account of things as they actually are, would afford 
but little amusement; but the Aniericans would probably pre- 
fer this information, to an account of the manners of our an- 
eestors. For these reasens, the work contains a good deal 
of what seems to be mere painting from nature ; but still 
more of what, we imagine to have been worked up, by the 
author’s fancy, from materials diversely collected both from 
reading and observation. 

The first Sketch is called ‘‘ Westminster Abbey ;” a trite 
subject, treated in a trite manner. That it gives no idea 
either of the character of the building, or of the feelings 
which it excites, is its least fault; for it is altogether a very 
childish anti indifferent performance. The four next 
** Sketches” are descriptive of an English Christmas, which 
eur author passed in Yorkshire. The ' whole account is long, 
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and not particularly entertaining. Mr. Bracebridge is a 
country squire of the old school, whose ruling whim is a love 
of former customs. We have no room tor an abridged his- 
tory of the visit to the old gentleman's seat ; and, unluckily, 
this part of the work does not present many salient points, 
which may be understood separately from the whole. The 
following lively and humorous picture of the service at the 
Church, may, however, be excepted. 


“ The interior of the church was venerable, but simple: on 
the walls were several mural monuments of the Bracebridges, 
and just beside the altar was a tomb of ancient workmanship, on 
which lay the effigy of a warrior in armour, with his legs crossed, 
asign of his having been acrusader. 1 was told it was one of the 
family who had signalized himself in the Holy Land, and the same 
whose picture hung over the fire-place in the hall.” P. 92. 

*“ The orchestra was in a smail gallery, and presented a most 
whimsical grouping of heads, piled one above the other, among 
which I particularly noticed that of the village tailor, a pale fel- 
jow with a retreating forehead and chin, who played on the cla- 
rionet, and seemed to have blown his face to a point ; and there 
was another, a short pursy man, stooping and labouring at a bass- 
viol, so as to show nothing but the top of a round bald head, like 
the egg of an ostrich. ‘There were two or three pretty faces 
among the female singers, to which the keen air of a frosty morn- 
ing had given a bright rosy tint; but the gentlemen choristers had 
evidently been chosen, like old Cremona fiddles, more for tone 
than looks; and as several had to sing fromthe same book, there 
were clusterings of odd. physiognomics, not unlike those groups 
of cherubs we sometimes sce on country tombstones. 

“ ‘The usual services of the choir were managed tolerably well, 
the vocal parts generally lagging a little behind the instrumental, 
and some loitering fiddler now and then making up for lost time 
by travelling over a passage with prodigious celerity, and clearing 
more bars than the keenest fox hunter, to be in at the death. But 
the great trial was an anthem that had been prepared and arranged 
by Master Simon, and on which he had founded great expecta- 
uons. Unluckily, there was a blunder at the very outset; the 
musicians became flurried; Master Simon was in a fever; every 
thing went on lamely and irregularly until they came to a chorus, 
beginning * Now let us sing with one accord,’ which seemed to 
be a signal for parting company: all became discord and con- 
fusion ; each shifted for himself, and got to the end as well, or, 
rather, as soon as he could, excepting one old chorister in a pair 
of horn spectacles, bestriding and pinching a long sonorous nose; 
who, happening to stand a little apart, and being wrapped up in 
his own melody, kept on a quavering course, wriggling his head, 
ogling his book, and winding all up by a nasal solo of at Jeast three 
bars duration, 
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‘« The parson gave a most erudite sermon on the rites and 
ceremonies of Christmas, and the propriety of observing it, not 
merely as a day of thanksgiving, but of rejoicing; supporting the 
correctness of his opinions by the earliest usuges of the church, 
and enforcing them by the authorities of Theophilus of Cesarea, 
St. Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, and a cloud more of 
Saints and Fathers, from whom he made copious quotations. [| 
was a little at a loss to perceive the necessity of such a mighty 
array of forces to maintain a point which no one present seemed 
inclined to dispute ; but I soon found that the good man hada 
legion of ideal adversaries to contend with; having, in the course 
of his researches on the subject of Christmas, got completely em- 
broiled in the sectarian controversies of the Revolution, when the 
puritans made such a fierce assault upon the ceremonies of the 
church, and poor old Christmas was driven out of the land by 
proclamation of Parliament. The worthy parson lived but with 
times past, and knew but a little of the present. Shut up among 
worm-eaten tomes in the retirement of his antiquated little study, 
the pages of old times were to him as the gazettes of the day ;° 
while the era of the Revolution was mere modern history. He 
forgot that nearly two centuries had elapsed since the fiery per- 
secution of poor mince-pie throughout the land; when ‘plum- 
porridge was denounced as mere popery, and roast beef as anti- 
christian ; and that Christmas had been brought in again trium- 
phantly with the merry court of King Charles at the Restoration, 
He kindled into warmth with the ardour of his contest, and the 
host of imaginary foes with whom he had to combat; had a stub- 
born conflict with old Prynne and two or three other forgotten 
champions of the round heads, on the subject of Christmas fes- 
tivity; and concluded by urging his hearers, in the most solemn 
and affecting manner, to stand to the traditionary customs of their 
fathers, and feast and make merry on this joyful anniversary of the 
church.” P. 93. 


The next Sketch is called ‘‘ Little Britain,” and a very 
agreeable and humourous “ Sketch” it is. We hardly know 
how to describe it. It seems not very likely, that a foreigner 
should be so lucky, as to make the discovery of an unknown 
race of people, in the very heart of our metropolis ; such, 
however, appears to have ‘been our author's good fortune. 
Whether he is only using a traveller’s privilege, is perhaps 
nore than problematical ; but at all events he relates what 
he has seen and known of this part of the capital, with such 
minuteness of description, and so much attention to a va- 
riety of little probable circumstances, that the first idea that 
sug cgested itself to our minds, after reading his account, was 
to take a walk and examine the matter upon the spot. ‘This 
however we have not done ; and therefore whether such per- 
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sons as ‘‘ Mr. Skryme, the apothecary,” or his rival ‘* the 
cheesemonger,” or ‘* Mr. Lamh, the retired butcher,” or “* Mr, 
Wagstalf,” who keeps the “‘ Half Moon,” do really inhabit 
those parts, or are merely figments of the author's fancy, 
are points which the reader may believe, or disbelieve, as he 
thinks fit; the following details at least are ceitainly drawa 
from the life. 

« There are two annual events which produce great stir and sen- 
sation in Little Britain; these are St. Bartholomew's Fair, and 
the Lord Mayor's day. During the time of the Fair, which iy 
held in the adjoining regions of Smithfield, there is nothing going 
on but gossipping and gadding about. The late quiet streets of 
Little Britain are overrun with an irruption of strange figures and 
faces, every tavern isa scene of rout and revel. The fiddle and 
the song are heard from the tap.room, morning, noon, and night ; 
and at each window may be seen some group of boon companions, 
with half shut eyes, hats on one side, pipe in mouth and tankard 
in hand, fondling, and prozing, and singing maudlin songs over 
their liquor. Even the sober decorum of private families, which 
I must say is rigadly kept up at other times among my neighbours, 
is ne proof against this saturnalia. ‘There is no such thing as 
keeping maid-servants within doors. Their brains are absolutely 
set madding with Punch and the Puppet Show; the Flying 
Horses; Signior Polito; the Fire Eater; the celebrated Mr, 
Paap; and the Irish Giant. The children, too, lavish all their 
holyday money in toys and gilt ginger-bread, and fill the house 
with the Liliputian din of drums, trumpets, and penny whistles. 

‘“* But the Lord Mayor's day is the great anniversary. The 
Lord Mayor is looked up to by the inhabitants of Little Britain 
as the greatest potentate upon earth; his gilt coach with six 
horses as the summit of human splendour; and his procession, 
with all the Sheriffs and Aldermen in his train, as the grandest of 
earthly pageants. How they exult in the idea, that the King 
himself dare not enter the city, without first knocking at the gate 
of Temple Bar, and asking permission of the Lord Mayor: for if 
he did, heaven and earth ! there is no knowing what might be the 
consequence. ‘The man in armour who rides before the Lord 
Mayor, and is the city champion, has orders to cut down ever 
body that offends against the dignity of the city ; and then there is 
the little man with a velvet porringer on his head, who sits at the 
window of the state coach and holds the city sword, as long as a 
pike-staff—Oud’s blood! if he once draws that sword, Majesty it- 
self is not safe ! 

‘“* Under the protection of this mighty potentate, therefore, the 
good people of Little Britain sleep in peace. Temple Bar is an 
effectual barrier against all interior foes; and as to foreign inva. 
sion, the Lord Mayor has but tv throw himself into the tower, call 
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in the train bands, and put the standing army of Beef-eaters under 
arms, and he may bid defiance to the world ! 

‘« Thus wrapped up in its own concerns, its own habits, and its 
own opinions, Little Britain has long flourished as a sound heart to 
this great fungous metropolis, I, have pleased myself with con- 
sidering it as a chosen spot, where the principles of sturdy John 
Bullism were garnered up, like seed corn, to renew the national 
character, when it had run to waste and degeneracy. I have re. 
joiced also in the general spirit of harmony that prevailed through. 
out it; for though there might now and then be a few clashes of 
opinion between the adherents of the cheesemonger and the apo- 
thecary, and an occasional feud between the burial societies, yet 
these were but transient clouds, and soon passed away. The 
neighbours met with good-will, parted with a shake of the hand, 
and never abused each other except behind their backs.” P. 155. 


We pass over the three next “Sketches.” The first is 
called ‘* Stratford upon Avon,” and is somewhat in the same 
style, though not nearly so foolish, as our author's Medita- 
tions among the tombs of Westminster Abbey, which we 
before spoke of. For our parts, we are often just as unable 
to understand a piece of modern sentiment, as a piece of 
modern metaphysics: both being equally transcendatal, and 
equally above the reach of any man’s natural faculties. After 
this, we have an essay, called ‘“‘ Traits of Indian Charac- 
ter,” which is followed by ‘“ Philip of Pokanoket, an Indian 
Memoir.” Neither of these appeared to us as rr 
much point; but the next ‘‘ Sketch” possesses unusua 
merit. The subject of it is the English national character, 
whih is given in a chapter called ‘ John Bull.” This sturdy 
personage is painted with infinite humour and fancy: with a 
good-nature, that in a foreigner, and especially in an Ames 
rican, deserves our thanks, at the same time, that it often 
made us sorryand ashamed, when we observed how much more 
truly the picture resembled what we were, than what we are, 
and what we are fast becoming. Our author's portrait is the 
beau ideal of our national character, drawn on the side of 
our oddities and humours. The Sketch is long, and there is 
none of it that is not well done; we give, however, the fol- 
lowing extracts, as a specimen, and we make no apology for 
their length. 


‘¢ His family mansion is an old castellated manor house, grey 
with age, and of a most venerable, though weather-beaten appear- 
ance. It has been built upon no regular plan, but is a vast ac- 
cumulation of parts, erected in various tastes and ages. The cen- 
tre bears evident traces of Saxon architecture, and is as solid as 
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ponderous stone and old English oak can make it. Like all the 
relics of that style, it is full of obscure passages, intricate mazes, 
and dusky chambers ; and though these have been partially lighted 
up in modern days, yet there are many places where you must 
still grope in the dark. Additions have been made to the original 
edifice from time to time, and great alterations have taken place ; 
towers and battlements have been erected during wars and tu- 
mults ; wings built in times of peace ; and out-houses, lodges, and 
offices, run up according to the whim or convenience of different 
generations ; until it has become one of the most spacious, ram- 
bling tenements imaginable. An entire wing is taken up with the 
family chapel; areverend pile that must once have been exceed- 
ingly sumptuous, and, indeed, in spite of having been altered and 
gimplified at various periods, has still a look of solemn religious 
pomp. Its walls within are storied with the monuments of John’s 
ancestors ; and it is snugly fitted up with soft cushions and well- 
lined chairs, where such of his family as are inclined to church 
services, may doze comfortably in the discharge of their duties. 

“ To keep up this chapel has cost John much money ; but he 
is staunch in his religion, and piqued in his zeal, from the circum- 
stance that many dissenting chapels have been erected in his vi- 
cinity, and several of his neighbours, with whom he has had quar- 
rels, are strong papists. : 

“ To do the duties of the chapel, he maintains, at a large ex- 
pense, a pious and portly family chaplain. He is a most learned 
and decorous personage, and a truly well-bred Christian, who al- 
ways backs the old gentleman in his opinions, winks discreetly at 
his little peccadilloes, rebukes the children when refractory, and 
is of great use in exhorting the tenants to read their Bibles, say 
their prayers, and above all, to pay their rents punctually, and 
without grumbling. 

‘« ‘The family apartments are in a very antiquated taste, some- 
what heavy, and often inconvenient, but full of the solemn mag- 
nificence of former times ; fitted up with rich, though faded tapes- 
try, unwieldy furniture, and loads of massy gorgeous old plate. 
The vast fire-places, ample kitchens, extensive cellars, and sump- 
tuous banqueting hatls,—all speak of the roaring’ hospitality of 
days of yore, of which the modern festivity at the manor house is 
but a shadow. There are, however, complete suites of rooms ap- 
parently deserted and time-worn; and towers and turrets that are 
tottering to decay ; so that in high winds there is danger of their 
tumbling about the ears of the household. 

‘John has frequently been advised to have the ald edifice 
thoroughly overhauled, and to have some of the useless parts pul- 
led down, and the others strengthened with their materials ; but 
the old gentleman always grows testy on this subject. He swears 
the house is an excellent house—that it is tight and weather- 
proof, and not to be shaken by tempests—that it has stood for se- 
veral hundred years, and, therefore, is not likely to tumble down 
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now—that as to its being inconvenient, his family is accustomed 
to the inconveniences, and would not be comfortable without 
them—that as to its unwieldy size and irregular construction, these 
result from its being the growth of centuries, and being improved 
by the wisdom of every generation—that an old family, like his, 
requires a large house to dwell in; new upstart families may live 
in modern cottages and snug boxes, but an old English family 
should inhabit an old English manor-house. If you point out any 
part of the building as superfluous, he insists that it is material to 
the stregth or decoration of the rest, and the harmony of the 
whole ; and swears that the parts are so built inte each other, that, 
if you pull down one, you run the risk of having the whole about 
your eurs.” P. 283. 


Our author then proceeds to describe other humours and 
prejudices of the old gentlemen, which we omit merely for 
the sake of brevity; he continues— 


«« All these whims and habits have concurred woefully to drain 
the old gentleman’s purse ; and as he prides himself on punctuality 
in money matters, and wishes to maintain his credit in the neigh- 
bourhood, they have caused him great perplexity in meeting his 
engagements. This too has been increased, by the altercations 
and heart-burnings which are continually taking place in his 
fumily. His children have been brought up to different callings, 
and are of different ways of thinking ; and as they have always been 
allowed to speak their minds freely, they do not fail to exercise 
the privilege most clamorously in the present posture of his affairs. 
Some stand up for the honour of the race, and are clear that the 
old establishment should be kept up in all its state, whatever may 
be the cost; others, who are more prudent and considerate, en- 
treat the old gentleman to retrench his expences, and to put his 
whole system of housekeeping on a more moderate footing. He 
has, indeed, at times seemed inclined to listen so their opinions, 
but their wholesome advice has been completely defeated by the 
obstreperous conduct of one of his sons. This is a noisy rattle- 
pated fellow, of rather low habits, who neglects his business to 
frequent ale houses—is the orator of village clubs, and a complete 
oracle among the poorest of his father’s tenants. No sooner does 
he hear any of his brothers mention reform or retrenchment, than 
up he jumps, takes the words out of their mouths, and roars out 
for an overturn. When his tongue is once going nothing can stop 
it. He rants about the room; hectors the old man about his 
spendthrift practices; ridicules his tastes and pursuits ; insists that 
he shall turn the old servants out of doors; give the broken-down 
horses to the hounds; send the fat chaplain packing, and take a 
ficld-preacher in his place—nay, that the whole family mansion 
shall be levelled with the ground, and a plain one of brick and 
mortar built in its place. He rails at every social entertainment 
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and family festivity, and skulks away growling to the alehouse 
whenever an equipage drives up to the door. Though constantly 
complaining of the emptiness of his purse, yet he scruples not to 
spend all his pocket money in these tavern convocations, and even 
runs up scores for the liquor over which he preaches about his 
father’s extravagance. 

«« It may readily be imagined how little such thwarting agrees 
with the old cavalier’s fiery temperament. He has become so irrit- 
able, from repeated crossings, that the mere mention of retrench- 
ment or reform is a signal for a brawl between him and the tavern 
oracle. As the latter is too sturdy and refractory for paternal 
discipline, having grown out of all fear of the cudgel, they have 
frequent scenes of wordy warfare, which at times run so high 
that John is fain to call in the aid of his son Tom, an officer who 
has served abroad, but is at present living at home, on half-pay. 
This last is sure to stand by the old gentleman, right or wrong ; 
likes nothing so much as a racketing roystering life ; and is ready, 
at a wink or nod, to outsabre, and flourish it over the orator’s 
head, if he dares to array himself against paternal authority. 

“* These family dissensions, as usual, have got abroad, and are 
rare food for scandal in John’s neighbourhood. People begin to 
look wise, and shake their heads, whenever his affairs are men- 
tioned. They all * hope that matters are not so bad with him as 
represented ; but when a man’s own children begin to rail at his 
extravagance, things must be badly managed. ‘hey understand 
he is mortgaged over head and ears, and is continually dabbling 
with money lenders, He is certainly an open-handed old gentle- 
man, but they fear he has lived too fast; indeed they never knew 
any good come of this fondness for hunting, racing, revelling, and 
pone-eghiing. In short, Mr. Bull's estate is a very fine one, and 
1as been in the family a long while; but for all that, they have 
known many finer estates come to the hammer.’ 

“© What is worst of all, is the effect which these pecuniary em- 
barrassments and domestic feuds have had on the poor man him- 
self. Instead of that jolly round corporation, and snug rosy face, 
which he used to present, he has of late become as shrivelled and 
shrunk as a frost-bitten apple. His scarlet gold-laced waistcoat, 
which bellied out so bravely in those prosperous days when he 
sailed before the wind, now hangs loosely about him like a mainsail 
ina calm. His leather breeches are all in folds and wrinkles; 
and apparently have much ado to hold up the boots that yawn on 
both sides of his once sturdy legs. 

“ Instead of strutting about, as formerly, with his three-cor- 
nered hat on one side; flourishing his cudgel, and bringing it 
down every moment with a hearty thump upon the ground; look- 
ing every one sturdily in the face, and trolling out a stave of a 
catch, or a drinking song ; he now goes about whistling thought- 
fully to himself, with his head drooping down, his cudgel tucked 
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under his arm, and his hands thrust to the bottom of his breeches 
pockets, which are evidently empty. 

** Such is the plight of honest John Bull at presert; yet for 
all this the old fellow’s spirit is as tall and as gallant as ever. If 
you drop the least expression of sympathy ‘or concern he takes 
fire in an instant; swears that he is the richest and stoutest fellow 
in the country ; talks of laying out large sums to adorn his house 
or to buy another estate ; and, with a valiant swagger and grasp- 
ing of his cudgel, longs exceedingly to have another bout at 
quarterstaff. | 

“ Though there may be something rather whimsical in all this, 
yet I confess I cannot Jook upon John’s situation, without strong 
feclings of interest. With all his odd humdurs and obstinate pre- 
judices, he is a sterling hearted old blade. He may not be so 
wonderfully tine a fellow as he thinks himself, but he is at least 
twice as good as his neighbours represent him. His virtues are all 
his own; all plain, homebred, and unaffected. Ilis very faults 
smack of the raciness of Ins“ good qualities. His extravagance 
savours of his generosity ; his quarrelsomeness of his courage; his 
credulity of his open faith ; ‘his vanity of his pride ; and his blunt- 
ness of his sincerity. ‘They are all the redundancies of a rich and 
liberal character. He is like his own oak; rough without, but 
sound and solid within ; whose bark abounds with excrescencies 
in proportion to the growth and grandeur of ihe timber ; and 
whose branches make a fearful groaning and murmuring in the 
least storm, from their very magnitude. and luxuriance. ‘There is 
something, too, in the appearance of his old family mansion thet 
is extremely poetical and picturesque ; and as Jong as it can be 
rendered comfortably habitable, I should almost tremble to see it 
meddled with during the present conflict of tastes and opinions. 
Some of his advisers are no doubt good architects that might be 
of service; but many I fear are mere levellers, who when they had 
once got to work with their mattocks on the venerable editice, 
would never stop until they had brought it to the ground, and 
perhaps buried cccatian among the ruins. All that 1 wish is, 
that John’s present troubles may teach him more prudence in fu- 
ture. That he may cease to distress his mind about other people’s 
affairs; that he may give up the fruitless attempt to promote the 
good of his neighbours, and the peace and happiness of the world, 
by dint of the cudgel ; that he may remain quietly at home; gra- 
dually get his house into repair; cultivate his rich estate according 
to his tancy ; husband his income —if he thinks proper ; bring his 
unruly children into order—if he can; renew the jovial scenes of 
ancient prosperity ; and long enjoy, on his paternal lands, a green, 
an honourable, and a merry old age.”’ P.. 290. 


There remain three more “ Sketches :” “Phe Pride of the 


Village,” ‘The Angler,” apd ‘* The Legend of Sleepy 
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Hollow.” ‘The last has considerable merit, and the second 
js a sort of discourse about Angling and Isaac Walton. We 
can now scarcely call to our recollection what it was more 
particularly about, but we remember, if made upon our 
minds, a very lively impression of the delicate humour and 
pleasing tone of mind, which characterize, in a remarkable 
manner, almost every thing which our author writes.’ We 
would gladly believe, and will take our author’s word for the 
fact, that a country, in which the author of these Sketches re- 
ceived his education, and formed his opinions, cannot be de- 
serving of all the bitter sarcasm and reproach, which writers 
in this island have heaped upon it. For our own parts, we 
hope to see the day, when all animosities and mean jealousies 
hetween this country and that of our author, will be sunk in 
oblivion. A few such writers as this before us, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, would do more to promote this happy 
consummation, than could be effected, possibly, by events of 
apparently much greater moment. 





Art. VIET. Lives of British Statesmen. By John Mac- 
diarmid, Esq. Author of an Inquiry into the System of 
National Defence in Great Britain, and of an Inquiry 
into the Prineiples of Subordination. Second Edition. 


In two Volumes. 8vo. Longman and Co. 1820. 


WHATEVER allurements power may hold out to the ambi- 
tious, it requires but little philosophy to determine, that it 
is for the most part accompanied by drawbacks, which fear- 
fully detract from the sweets of its possession. If this.remark 
were not a common place, already so trite and threadbare, 
that its trath alone could induce us to repeat it, after ten 
thousand other much graver and more tmportant persons, we 
might. cite, in its corroboration, the history of the lives of 
those distinguished men with which Mr. Macdiarmid has 
presented us. Each was raised from private stations to lofty 
howiours, and this by no crooked arts, nor donbtful policy, 
but by the fair claim of high desert, and the well-applied ex- 
ercise of superior intellect:” each administered his public 
duties with the most assured integrity: each was a pure ex- 
emplar of private virtue: each possessed, for awhile at least, 
the affection, as well as the confidence, of the monarch whom 
he served: each bas bequeathed an unspotted reputation to 
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posterity: and yet, out of the four, two perished most un. 
justly on the scaffold ; the latter days of the third were em. 
bittered by a most undeserved banishment; and one only 
obtained, as the reward of more than forty years of gilded 
slavery, permission to die peaceably in those trammels, which 
he had long and fruitlessly desired to shake off. 

Little that is new can be expected in the biography of 
well-known characters. ‘The duty of the narrator here is 
rather to compress what has already been given largely, and 
to arrange what is to be found dispersedly, than to hope, or 
to promise, much original matter. This duty, we think, has 
been adequately performed in the present instance ; the facts 
are well chosen, and pleasingly disposed ; and if we do not 
always agree in the deductions which are drawn from them, 
we are bound to admit, that we can discover no unfairness 
of intention. With the other works which the title page of 
the volumes before us ascribes to Mr. Macdiarmid, we can- 
not claim an acquaintance; but we do assure him, that we 
shall turn, with no common alacrity, to the lives of any other 
British statesmen, which he may find leisure to add, at any 
future time, to his present most agreeable publication. _ 

Rapidly promoted by a master, who was not less sagacious 
in appreciating the talents of his ministers, than he was ca- 
pricious in disregarding their services, More found himself 
exalted to the Chancellorship, on Wolsey’s fall. ‘The lesson 
which that great man’s career afforded, had not been lost 
upon him, and at an early period he had avoided, as much 
as safety and prudence permitted, the dangerous favour of 
the wayward and tyrannical Henry. More indeed, in enter- 
ing upon the life of courts, had large surrenders to make to 
ambition ; for his temper was peculiarly fitted to that do- 
mestic happiness, which his family was so well calculated to 
bestow. ‘The education of his daughters had occupied much 
of his attention, and their successful culture abundantly 
repaid it. The range of female instruction, at that period, 
extended far beyond the smattering limits of modern accom- 
plishment; and women were permitted to transgress the 
Mahometan boundary, which endeavours to confine them to 
exterior elegances. Learning was deemed by More no less 
essential to the softer sex than to his own, “‘ not on account 
of the reputation which will thus be gained,” as he writes to 
Mr. Gunnel, the tutor of his family, ‘* though that also will 
accompany virtue, as the shadow doth the body ; but because 
the solid rewards of wisdom can neither be taken away like 
riches, nor decay like beauty.” Learning, in those days, 


was principally comprised in Latin ; and in this language the 
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three sisters read, wrote, and conversed with facility and 
correctness. ‘ Sunt in Anglia Morice,” says Erasmus, in 
the Colloquy entitled, ‘‘ Abbatis et Eradite,” when speak- 
ing of illustrious women, who would not yicld to men in at- 
tainment. Margaret, the eldest (Mr. Roper’s wife) was to 
her father, what 'Tullia was to Cicero. ‘The elegance of her 
Latin styie was such as to create astonishment in Cardinal 
Pole, ard an emendation by her, of a corrupt passage in St. 
Cyprian (nervos sinceritatis for nisi vos sinceritatis) is men- 
tioned by Johannes Costerus, in his Notes on Vincentius 
Lirinensis, as a conjecture which might have done honour to 
Turnebus, Scaliger, or Salmasius. It is to this deserv- 
edly beloved daughter, that More penned the following letter, 
alike remarkable for the affection of its tone, and the beauty 
of its expression. 


* You are too timid and bashful, my dear Margaret, in asking 
money from a father who is desirous to give it, especially when you 
made me happy with a letter, every line of which I would not re- 
compense with a piece of gold, as Alexander did those of Cherilus ; 
but, if my power were equal to my will, 1 would repay every syl- 
lable with an ounce of gold. Ihave sent you what you asked, and 
would have added more, were it not so delightful to receive the 
requests and caresses of a daughter—of you, in particular, whom 
both knowledge and virtue make most dear to my soul. The sooner 
you spend this money, in your usual proper way, and the sooner 
you have recourse to me for more, the greater pleasure you will 


give to your father. Adieu, my beloved daughter.” Vol. I. p. 
332, 


But he deserved such children, for he himself had been 
distinguished by his piety as a son. Sir John More, his fa- 
ther, lived to an advanced age, as one of the Judges of the 
King’s Bench. More, while Chancellor, never passed 
through Westminster Hall to his own seat, without stepping 
into his father’s court to receive a blessing on his knees ; and 
in the public readings at Lincoln’s Inn, he invariably offered 
precedence to the venerable old man, who as constantly re- 
fused it, on account of his son’s higher office. ‘To the happy 
band of his own daughters, he had added a daughter of his 
second wife, a girl of extraordinary beauty and acquirements, 


and on her marriage, (for so we read Erasmus’s Letter to 
Budeus, not that More received his son’s wife) as well as 
on that of Mrs. Roper, he patriarchally gathered round him 
their husbands, und domesticated them on his own hearth. 
It was after an intimacy acquired in this manner, by sixteen 
years residence under the same roof, that Mr. Roper assures 
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us, that he never once saw his father in law’s countenance 
clouded, nor his voice ruffled by anger. Eleven grand-chil- 
dren, the fruit of these marriages, completed this goodly 
league of love, a secession from which could ill be compen- 
sated by all the glittering prizes of rank and patronage. 

This domestic happiness was severely shaken by the loss of 
his first wife, whom he had married at an early age, and 
educated on his own plan. To a disposition as affectionate 
as that of More, it might be imagined that such a blow would 
have made the remainder of life a period of endurance only; 
nor do we easily reconcile to ourselves the breathless alacrity, 
with which he endeavoured to console himself, in the arms of 
another. The temperament which deterred him from taking 
orders, probably shortened the duration of his widowhood, 
“* uxoris desiderium non potuit excutere; maluit igitur 
maritus esse castus quam sacerdos impurus;” and in a few 
months he re-entered the state of matrimony with an expe- 
rienced widew, more, according to Erasmus, as a house- 
keeper, («pyodiwxrov) than as amate; for the husband him- 
self used to confess to his friends, that she was neither pretty 
nor young, and his friends added, not of the gentlest temper. 
But she was governed by kindness ; she diligently bore rule 
ever his household ; she learnt, at his request, to play on va- 
rious instruments, and she was a grave task-mistress to his 
servants, neither permitting idleness nor frivolous employ- 
ment, but laboriously exercising them in all the mysteries of 
worsted and preserves. 

Careless in his attire, plain in his food, a hater of forms, 
and a lover of every species of liberty, we cannot wonder 
that More sedulously wished to avoid that publicity, into which 
he was at length compelled to enter, by the splendour of his 
talents, and the favour of his prince. Hesiod might have de- 
scribed him, as too universal a friend; but this extension of 
kindness neither diminished its ardour, nor its sincerity. ‘To 
all who needed his assistance, he was free of approach, easily 
won, and not easily lost. Even witli those who had deceived 
his confidence, he used no harshness, rather gently loesing, 
than radely tearing asunder, the bond which connected him 
with them. The society of those tried and assured spirits, 
which were fitted to his own, was his only pastime ; for bis 
habits of doing good left him but few hours, which he could 
deem superfluous; and if he had found more, be had a ra- 
tional distaste from all the vulgar methods of destroying them- 
Equable in temper, he drew pleasure from every scene 18 
which he engaged. Wisdom was his element, but his mind 
did not starve with the unwise: and there was no disposition, 
barring that which was positively evil, to which he could not 
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address aud accommodate his own. His wit is almost prover- 
bial, and was accompanied with that unusual toleration which 
invited return, and rejoiced if it sharpened that of his com- 
pawiene It was truly ‘* wit which loved to play not wound.” 

t more than once served him as armour of proof, in reply to 
questions of a doubtful aud insidious nature; and so radically 
was it implanted in his disposition, that it even mingled itself 
with the fortitude which supported him in the hour of death ; 


“ Such in that moment as in all the past.” 


More might lay his head on the block with sportiveness on 
his lips; for there is little reason why, if the Pagan who was 
without hope of immortality, expired amid garlands and 
odours, the firm and assured Christian should regard as a day 
of mourning, that which he is taught to believe is but his 
passage to reward. 

His house was situated at the north end of Beaufort Row, 
Chelsea, with gardens extending about a hundred yards west- 
ward to the Thames: the improvement of these formed one 
of his chief occupations ; and the study of natural history en- 
grossed him, not less than horticulture. His collection of 
animals was very extensive: besides a well-stocked aviary, 
various beasts, which, if Erasmus had not declared them to be 
uncommon, (vulgo rarum) we should by no means have sus- 
pected to be such, were domesticated in his grounds; as 
monkeys, foxes, ferrets, and weazels; and to these were 
added, many of foreign production, and curious habits. His 
happy hours were thus divided by conversation, in which this 
world only did not occupy his thoughts, for he was wont to 
speak of futurity from the heart, by active pursuits, by useful 
study, and by religious meditation; for so we read, ** Habet 
suas horas quibus Deo litet precisus non ex ore valgo more,” 
(which, with Jortin’s permission, we do think it ‘‘ necessary” 
to alter, for the passage without it is lifeless) sed e pectore 
depromptis ;"—and weil, after this enumeration of employ- 
ments, may the keen unveiler of monastic hypocrisy exclaim, 
“ And yet there are some who think, that Christians can be 
found no where unless in the cloyster !”. 

We quit these details of More’s retirement with reluctance, 
for they are eminently beautiful, and as they are perhaps less 
known than his political story, it may not be without its use 
to have dwelt thus long upon them: they tend most effec: 
tually to overthrow that absurd and mischievous distinction, 
which it has been so much the fashion of late years to draw, 
between public and private ch as if virtue could be more 
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than one! as if it were of a shot and wavy texture, in which, 
as in the skin of the snake, the hue is perpetually changing 
according to the light in which it is looked at! Views of ex. 
pediency may sometimes make a politic statesman, but his 
integrity, in all cases, can only rest secure, upon the same 
creed which teaches him to be a good man. 

The conduct of More in his official duties, as it spran 
from the same motives, so is it precisely parallel to his do- 
mestic excellencies. So little had he profited by the unre. 
stricted opportunities of gain, which the possession of the 
Chancellorship, and the lax habits of his times permitted, 
that, on his resignation, the yearly income which remained 
after the payment of his debts, did not exceed one hundred 
pounds. His consequent retrenchments were conducted with 
strict propriety, and yet displayed some of that pleasantry, 
which, more or less, gave a sunshine tint to all his actions, 
After procuring suitable appointments for his other retainers 
and state servants, he presented his fool to the Lord Mayor 
of London, and his successors in oflice. The practice of 
modern times has superseded the necessity of such a civic 
attendant; for as the Caesars, in their own persons, were at 
once emperor and consul, so the latter Whittingtons have 
combined under the self-same fur, the budge dignity of the 
mock magistrate, with the roguish simplicity of the real fool. 

Many striking anecdotes are recorded of More’s integrity. 
‘“‘ For your sake,” he used to say to his children, ‘ I will do 
justice to all men, and leave you my blessing; for though it 
were my father, whom I love so dearly, stood on one side, 
and the devil on the other, his cause beivg just, the devil 
should have his due.” 

When his ruin was determined upon, 


‘© One Parnel accused him of having made a decree against him 
in the court of Chancery, at the instance of Vaughan his adversary; 


‘for which More had received, at the hands of Vaughan’s wile, 


(Vaughan himself having been confined at home through illness,) a 


_great gilt cup as a bribe. More, having been brought before the 


council to answer this accusation, readily owned that, as the cup 
had been brought him for a new year’s gift, long after the decree 
was made, he had not refused to receive it. No sooner was this 
confession uttered than the minions of the king, and the partisans 
of Anne Boleyn, thinking that he was at length caught in a snare, 
began loudly to express their exultation. More, after allowing 
them to proceed for some time, gravely requested, that, as they 
had kindly listened to one part of the tale, they would now vouch- 
safe to hear the other. He then informed them, that having, after 
much solicitation, received the cup, he had ordered his butler to 
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fil it immediately with wine, of which he drank to Mrs. Vaughan ; 
and when she had pledged him in it, he, in his turn, insisted on 
her again presenting it in his name, as a new year’s gift, to her 
husband; and Mrs. Vaughan, with much reluctance, actually found 
herself obliged to carry it back. The truth of this statement was 
immediately sworn to by the woman herself, and other persons who 
happened to be present at the time.” Vol. I. p. 119. 


“ It was proved that he had received another cup, and, pleased 
with the pattern, had retained it; but it appeared at the same 
time, that, as the only condition of accepting it, he had obliged 
the giver to receive in return a cup of much greater value. On 
another occasion two silver flagons were sent him by a suitor in 
Chancery: when they were presented by the gentleman’s servant, 
More desired one of his men to take him to the cellar, and let him 
have his flagons with the best wine; then, turning to the messen- 
ger, ‘ Tell thy master,’ said he, ‘ if he like it, let him not spare 
it.’ A lady, in whose favour he had made a decree in Chance 
against a nobleman of rank, having, as a token of her gratitude, 
presented him with a pair of gloves, and in them forty pounds in 
angels, as a new year’s gift, More took the gloves, but, pouring 
out the money, and returning it, said with a smile, ‘ Since it 
would be contrary to good manners to refuse a new year’s gift from 
a may, I am content to take your gloves, but, as for the lining, I 
utterly refuse it.’” Vol. I. p. 121. 


Once indeed, when out of office, he did accept a present. 
His treatise in defence of the Romish Church had done such 
essential service to a tottering cause, that the Clergy, in 
convocation assembled, resolved to present him (while Chan- 
cellor) with a free gift of tive thousand pounds. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the approval of his labours, by men 
of such wisdom and eminence, but he refused to accept an 
reward for his religious writings, but at the hands of God. 
The same holy men, when he had retired from his high sta- 
tion, united their intreaties to those of the king, that More 
would attend the coronation of Anne Boleyn, and being well 
aware of his contracted circumstances, they accompanied 
their request with a donation of twenty pounds, to enable 
him to purchase.a gown for the occasion. ‘The contrast with 
their former magnificent offer amused him, and he answered 
the Bishops, ‘‘-that he could not mortify their lordships by 
a second refusal of their presents; that he would accept the 
gown, as twenty pounds was no great matter to them, though 
very important to a poor man like him; but he trusted that 
they would allow him to wear it, only when he felt inclined.” 
It is almost needless to add, that he did not sanction the im- 
pious and flagitious ceremony by his presence. 

His expedition in clearing the enveese of his court was no 
OU « 
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a little remarkable, and yet, if we may credit his biographers, 
the suitors were seldom dissatisfied with his judgment. On 
his appointment to the chancellorship, he found a huge accu- 
mulation of causes, many of which had been in court for 
twenty years (at that rude time a long period for nip 


yet in two years, when he called for the next cause, after de- 
termining a’particular suit, he was answered that there was 
not one more depending. We believe that the venerable 
civilian of our own days, who resembles More not less in 
his varied scholarship, his placid demeanour, and his inflexi- 
ble integrity, than he does in strenuous attention to his duties, 
ean furnish the only parallel, which a court of justice has 
known, to this extraordinary dispatch. 

The most interesting of More’s writings are his epistles; 
in these his Latin is fluent, elegant, and correct. This, in- 
deed, may be said of his Utopia: but here we must stop 
short, for we will not be so dishonest as to leave upon our 
readers an impression, that we have been endowed with sufli- 
cient patience to advance very far into these political reveries, 
It rests upon our shelves with its Grecian prototype, in he- 
nourable repose, though not exalted quite so high out of 
reach, as either Argenis or Armata. From his Epigrams 
we should not have pronounced him to have been a wit, nor 
from his controversial tracts a humble Christian ; and yet 
he was both of these in eminence : it is to be wished that we 
possessed more from his pen on practical matters of state 
policy, for in that little which is accidentally preserved, he 
has far outrun his age. In Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s 
Life and Reign of Henry VIII. (Ed. 1741. p. 112.) the 
reader may find some truths concerning the nature and use 
of money, not unworthy of these who, in later times, 
have considered themselves to be the inventors of political 
economy as a science. 

It is painful to turn from the contemplation of the virtues 
of this admirable man, to his unjust and antimely end. But 
we need not delay on this part of his narrative, for no one 
can be ignorant either of his wrongs or his constancy. It is 
harsh, to say the least of it, in Hume to deplore that he had 
not ‘‘ a better cause, more free from weakness and superst 
tion.” Whatever may be the errors of the Romish Church, 
and however blind More might be to the dawning light of 
Protestantism, his cause was that of religion and con- 
science; and it is, no doubt, for these very reasons that 
Home thought it no better; there was no weakness in believ- 
ing a prison with a clear breast ‘ nigher to heaven,” than bis 
own house, with violated principle; and — was no SU- 
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perstition in holding it ‘ foolish to risk eternity for what is 
not secure during‘ one day.” His daughter, Mrs. Roper, 
eee her father’s steadfast endurance more justly : 
“What do you think,” she says in a letter written during 
his confinement, when she was debarred admission to him, 
‘my most dear father doth comfort us at Chelsea, in your 
absence! Surely the remembrance of your manner of life 
passed amongst us, your holy conversation, your wholesome 
counsels, your examples of virtue.” 

CECIL was a consummate statesman; but there were not 
about him those qualities which claim our attachment and 
love so strongly for More. The part which Cecil acted on 
the fall of his early patron, Somerset, might be prudent, but 
it can scarcely be deemed grateful. And whatever might 
be the faults and the weakness of the unfortunate Protector, 
or however undervalued any interposition might have been, 
which the secretary could have offered in his behalf, it is not 
easy to find an apology for the selfishness, which dictated such 
areply, as is recorded in King Edward’s Journal, “ That if 
he was innocent he might trust to that; and if he was other- 
wise, he could only pity him.” The arrangement of the king’s 
debts, and the annulment of the charter held by the mer- 
chants of the Steel-yard, were master-strokes in Cecil’s early 
career; and the alteration of the staple by opening two free 
ports at Southampton and Hull, which the Council had not 
sufficient foresight to adopt on his proposition, exhibited a 
progress in commercial knowledge, little to be expected in 
an age, during which men’s minds were but dimly enlightened 
on that branch of statecraft. 

His prudence was again displayed in keeping aloof from 
Northumberland’s infatuated conspiracy: and his conduct 
during the reign of Mary deserves applause for its consis- 
tency. A mind of his sagacity, however, could not but per- 
ceive that the persecution, which deformed the government of 
that ferocious bigot, was unnatural, and alien from the temper 
of his country. He must confidently have anticipated a re- 
vulsion, and he could feel little doubt, that the throne would 
speedily fall to Elizabeth, and that the Protestant ascen- 
dancy would be renewed. His coolness, dexterity, and cir- 
cumspection opened, and maintained, a pevats correspond- 
ence with that princess, and his reward, on her accession, 
rns a post of prime minister, which he occupied till his 

eath. 

Mr. Macdiarmid, clearly, has read but one side of the reli- 
gious controversies which agitated the reign of Elizabeth, 
and during which that baneful secd was sown, which, within 
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less than a century from its taking root, produced so plentifu 
a crop of tares, as for awhile to destrey all hopes of the better 
harvest. With a minister so open to ultra-toleration as Cecil, 
it was fortunate for our Religion, that Elizabeth had not 
wholly thrown off her regard to that part of the Romish ritual, 
which preserves the decent majesty of worship. Puritanism 
was rapidly striding on tots Babel-work of confusion, and 
the slashing knife of Pseudo-reform was already whetted, to 
prune the mitre from the brows of Episcopacy, and the 
steeple from the battlements of the Church. Cecil’s indiffer- 
ence to Ecclesiastical discipline would have accelerated this 
catastrophe, had not his royal mistress taken care to accom- 
pany the retrenchments, which she had permitted him to 
make, witha clause, which left her the power of ‘ ordaining 
and publishing such farther ceremonies and rules, as may be 
for the advancement of God’s glory, and edifying his Church, 
and the reverence of Christ’s holy mysteries and sacraments.” 
The hydra of sectarism dates its birth from the accession 
of Elizabeth; and the history of its infancy, if studied with- 
out prejudice, may afford a salutary lesson to us, who unhap- 
pily are compelled to witness its increase to the fullness of 
pestiferous maturity. This lesson, however, is not to “be 
drawn from Mr. Macdiarmid. But another lesson, which 
may afford us instruction, (and at no period was it ever more 
needed than at the present) may safely be deduced from the 
following sensible remarks on Cevil’s use of the press, a wea- 


pon which the enemies of order, in our own days, have wielded 
too skilfully. 


‘«‘ In the press he found a more constant and effectual method 
of influencing public opinion. As he never undertook any political 
measure without due deliberation, he concluded that the same rea- 
sons, which weighed with him, would weigh with the nation at 
large. Though involved in a vast maze of public business, he did 
not fail to bestow a portion of his time, in justifying to the world 
both the measures of his government, and his own private conduct. 
Among the salutary effects of his political writings, it is mentioned, 
that they contributed much to retain the people in their allegiance, 
during the dangerous insurrections which succeeded Norfolk’s first 
conspiracy. ‘There are still extant several of his pieces on that oc- 
casion, in which he paints the folly and danger of the rebels, the 
profligate characters of their ringleaders, and the miseries which 
must inevitably overtake them in the event of defeat. To the 
many defamatory libels which the Jesuits published, during his ad- 
ministration, against Elizabeth and her ministers, it was his con- 
stant practice to publish replies. He knew too well the impression 
made by uncontradicted calumnies to Ict them pass unexposed. 
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Silent contempt, he perceived, might be represented as proceeding 
from conscious guilt; and to suppress the propagation of slanders by 
force, would seem to betray both an inability to refute them, and 
a dread of their effects. He knew that better arguments could al- 
ways be found in support of truth than of falsehood, and that it 
was the fault of the reasoner, if the cause of right did not appear to 
the greatest advantage.’”’ Vol. I. p. 208. 


The education of the poor was another favourite object of 
his domestic government ; for it was one of his sage maxims, 
“ That where the people were well taught the king had ever 
good obedience of his subjects.” Strict economy rendered 
his administration popular, and his sovereign rich: the trea- 
sures of the state were not lavished in extravagant grants, 
and the people anharassed by repeated demands for contri- 
butions, grew wealthy by the frugality of the crown; for 
another excellent saying; which Cecil loved to repeat was, 
“that he never cared to see the treasury swell like a dis- 
ordered spleen, when the other parts of the body were ina 
consumption.” No idle ambition of military glory diverted 
him from his pacific measures ; and when the tardy assistance 
which he afforded to the United Proyinces provoked hosti- 
lities from Spain, he obtained a naval triumph which it re- 
mained for none but our own days to excel. If there was an 
appearance of bargaining, in the aid which he lent to the 
houses of Orange or of Navarre, it must be remembered, that 
in both instances, the succours were most efficiently important 
to our allies, and by no means burdensome to ourselves. 
England, at that period, was the creditor in the balance of 
subsidies, and Cecil contrived to have no bad debts. 

For more than half a century, he was engaged in state af- 
fairs ; for four-tifths of this time he held the reins of government. 
His habits were those of diligence and punctuality, method 
and dispatch. ‘The shortest way to do many things,” he 
used to observe, “is to do only oné thing at once.” And 
thus an eye-witness affirms, that during four and twenty years, 
he never saw him idle for half an hour together, His temper, 
naturally moderate, had been disciplined into the most un- 
ruffled equanimity; and his reserve was such, that the author 
of the Critic may be taxed with wronging his impenetrability 
by admitting so many, as three shakes of the head. His con- 
stitutional and habitual coolness rendered him strictly impar- 
tial, so unmoved was he by injuries, so deaf to the solicita- 
tions of private attachment, that he was commonly said to be 
“a better enemy than friend.” His income was great for 
his days, and the magnificence of his expenditure propor- 
fioned to it. 
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“* Burleigh had four places of residence, at each of which he 
maintained an establishment, his family and suit amounting to 
nearly a hundred persons. His domestic expences, at his house in 
London, were calculated at forty or fifty pounds a-week, when he 
was present, and about thirty in his absence; princely allowances, 
when we consider the value of money at that period. His stables 
cost him a thousand marks a-year; his servants were remarked for 
the richness of their liveries. Retaining an appendage of ancient 
magnificence, which had now been given up, unless by a few 
noblemen of the first rank and fortune, he kept a regular table, 
with a certain number of covers for gentlemen, and two others for 
persons of inferior condition. These, always open, were served 
alike, whether he was present or absent; and in corsespondence 
with his proud hospitality, he had around him many young persons 
of distinction, who acted as his retainers, and lived in his family. 
Promotion was not yet attainable by open competition ; the house 
of a minister was the grand preparatory school; and Burleigh was 
under Elizabeth, what Cardinal Morton had been under Henry VII. 
Among the retainers of Burleigh, there could, we are told, be 
reckoned, at one time, twenty young gentlemen, each of whom 
possessed, or was likely to possess, an income of a thousand 
pounds; and among his hcectitta oificers, there were persons who 
had property to the amount of ten thousand pounds. His houses 
were not large, but his equipage and furniture were splendid ; his 
plate is reported to have amounted to fourteen thousand pounds in 
weight, and about forty thousand pounds in value. His public en. 
tertainments corresponded with this magnificence. It was customary 
for Elizabeth to reccive sumptuous entertainments from her prin- 
cipal nobility and ministers ; and, on these instances of condescen- 
sion, Burleigh omitted nothing, which could show his sense of the 
honour conferred on him, by his royal guest. Besides the short 
private visits which she often paid him, he entertained her in a 
formal manner twelve different times, with festivities which lasted 
several weeks, and, on each occasion, cost him two or three thou- 
sand pounds. His seat at Theobald’s, during her stay, exhibited 
a succession of plays, sports, and splendid devices ; and here she 
received foreign ambassadors, at the expence of her treasurer, in 
ws royal state, as at any of her palaces. This magnificence, doubt- 
less, acquired him a considerable ascendancy both at court and 
among the people; but it was attended with much envy, and often 
brought him vexation. At his death, he left, besides his plate and 
furniture, eleven thousand pounds in money, and four thousand 
pounds a-year in lands, of which he had received only a small por- 
tion by inheritance.” Vol. I, p. 288. 


‘To this let it be added, that bis regular alms amounted to 
500/. a year, exclusive of many large extraordinary disburse- 
nents. 
He died in his seventy eighth year, leaving behind hima 
7 
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reputation for wisdom, which has been outdone by no minister 
of England ; and which her aggrandizement, under his direc- 
tion, appears fully to justify. Yet with all the splendour of 
his success, he was far from happy. Power was a burden to 
him ; and he repeatedly proffered a resignation, which Eliza- 
heth was too well acquainted with his fidelity and ability to 
accept; his latter years were passed under severe domestic 
losses, and painful bodily infirmities; and he died more the 
admiration than the envy of his contemporaries. 
WENTWORTH is strongly contrasted with Barleigh in dis- 
position. His greatness and his fall are both to be traced to 
that fire, and energy of spirit, which scarcely permitted him to 
live, unless in extremes. He, as well as Sir Thomas More, 
entered public life in opposition to the court, but it was the 
opposition of a sound mind, which sought to establish the pri- 
vileges of the people, not to diminish those of the crown ; 
and which felt that both, in a well-ordered polity, must be 
supported and defended. During the struggles of the first 
James with his Parliaments, we find him a calm spectator, 
and the letters which he writes, during his occasional retire- 
ments into the country, bear but few marks of lurking ambi- 
tion. ‘To Secretary Calvert he expresses himself as follows : 


‘«¢ ¢ Matters worthy your trouble, these parts afford none, where 
our objects and thoughts are limited to looking on a tulip, hearing a 
bird sing, a rivulet murmuring, or some such petty but innocent 
pastime, which, for my part, I begin to feed myself in, having, I 
praise God, recovered more in a day by open country air, than in 
a fortnight’s time in that smothering one of London. By my troth 
I wish you, divested of the importunity of business, here for half a 
dozen hours; you should taste how free and fresh we breathe, and 
how procul metu fruimur modestis opibus; a wanting sometimes 
denied to persons of greater eminency in the administration of 
commonwealths.’ ’? Vol. IL. p. 54. 


“* « Our harvest is all in, a most fine season to make fishponds, 
our plums all gone and past, peaches, quinces, and grapes, almost 
fully ripe ; which will, trow, better suit with a Thistleworth pa- 
late, and approve how we have the skill to serve every man in his 
cue. These only we countrymen muse of, hoping, in such harm- 
less retirements, for a just defence from the higher powers, and 
possessing ourselves in contentment, pray, with Driope in the 
poet, 

«« ¢ Et siqua est pietas, ab acute vulnere falcis, 


Et pecoris morsu frondes defendite nostras *.’ ”” 


Vol. I. p. 55. 
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‘* * In his letters at this period, Wentworth occasionally amuses himself with 
the follies of the king and the courtiers. He informs Secretary Ca'vert, that he 
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But the new reign called him to less tranquil scenes; and 
the death of Buckingham confirmed his acceptance of the 
overtures, which had long been made by Charles, to attach so 
able a partizan to his interests. His noble temper, indeed, 
must have been disgusted with the restless and vulgar turbu- 
lence of the Commons, as soon as it had penetrated the views, 
which even then were beginning to manifest themselves too 
plainly ; and the consciousness, that he had hitherto been an 
involuntary abetter of schemes, whose destructive tendenc 
he too late perceived, must have inflamed the zeal, with which 
he henceforward devoted himself to the royal cause. 

It is unnecessary that we should pursue the vigorcus ca- 
reer of Wentworth, in his government of Ireland: a country 
in which strong measures, at the period in which he ruled it, 
could alone be efficient; and which, whatever may be the 
difference of opinion, as to some of the means which he em- 
ployed, was materially indebted to him, for an interval of 
comparative repose, and a rapid advance in eivilization ; for 
notwithstanding the fatal clamour raised against him, by “ the 
Prynnes and Pims and Pens, and the rest of that generation 
of odd names and natures,” it is by Wentworth, that Ire- 
land was first relieved, from the oligarchy of the Lords of tle 
Pale ; that Protestant schools, with fitting endowments, were 
planted in her bosom; that the mild and equitable laws of the 
mother country were adopted as her own; that the military 
establishment was rendered less burdensome to the people, 
and more serviceable to the crown; that the revenue was 
largely improved, and less unjustly collected ; that the statute 
of wills and uses put an end to those disgraceful conveyances, 
which defrauded both the subject and the sovereign; aad 
that the great staple of the linen manufactory was established, 
which still continues to be the main spring of industry and 
wealth, to the mass of her population. 

But these services were little appreciated by those, in whose 
eyes, attachment to monarchy was a crime, only to be expi- 
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at length had news for him from the court at Rufford, whither James, who was 
passionately addicted to hunting, had retired to enjoy this amusement. ‘ The loss 
of a stag, and the hounds hunting foxes instead of a deer, put the king your 
master into a marvellous chaff, accompanied with those ordinary symptoms bet- 
ter known to you courtiers, | conceive, than to us rural swains; in the height 
whereof comes a clown galloping and staring full in his face :—His blood! (quoth 
he) am I come forty miles to sce a fellow ? and presently, in a great rage, turns 
about his horse, and away he goes faster than he came. This address caused bis 
majesty and all the company to burst into a vehement laughter, and so the fume 
of the time was happily dispersed” Strafford’s Letters, p. 25. It does no little 
cred to James’s good humour, that he could so heartily join in the laugh at this 
whimsical, but very direct satire on his personal appearance,” 
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ated by blood. Freedom, as it is called, of speech and writ- 
ing, had poisoned the ears of the great rabble, which is ever 
hostile to authority ; and the Bastwicks and the Burtons had 
already sounded the note which, in after times, the Hones, 
Woolers, and Cobbetts were to re-echo for equally foul 
purposes. It is a problem with us, whether the judge who 
passed sentence upon these infamous “ stirrers up of sedi- 


tion” was most culpable for his violation of law, or his 
ignorance of human nature. 


Lrévto 0 oy’ auPorépwy amonopeuey Ovara Karnw. 


But their ears did not require amputation: it was to the ears 
which they had polluted by sophistry and falsehood, that the 
voice of healing should have been directed. 

Strafford’s defence at his trial is one of the most touching 
papers which history has brought down to us. ‘‘ Certainly 
(we quote the words of the Chairman of the Impeachment) 
never any man acted such a part on such a theatre, with 
more wisdom, constancy, and eloquence ; with greater rea- 
son, judgment, and temper; and with a better grace in all 
his words and actions, than did this great and excellent 
person ;” but his doom was sealed; the illegality of his im- 
amen being manifested beyond controversy, his bloody 

unters hurried on a bill of attainder; it passed the Com- 
mons with fifty-nine dissenting voices only ; but witha clause, 
which sufliciently proved their consciousness of its injustice, 
that nothing in this case, should be drawn into a precedent. 
Intimidation was successfully employed with the Upper 
House, and of forty-six Lords who voted, eleven only dared 
to oppose the cry of persecution. 

We need not tell the end of this tragedy, nor are we wil- 
ling to pause long on the greatest blot in the history of the 
unhappy Charles. Itis well given in a contemporary manu- 
script now deposited in the University Library at Cambridge, 
from our note of which we extract the following passage. 


‘¢ Upon Munday the xth of May, the King was solicited from 
both Houses with two bills, w‘’ the King signed, and comis- 
sioned the Earl of Arundel, the Lord Privy Seal, and the Lord 
Chamberlayn, commissioners for the passing of them. The one 
for the continuation of the Parliament during the pleasure of the 
two Houses; the other, the Bill of Attainder against the Earl of 
Strafford; at one time, the same instant, with the same pen and 
inke, the King lost his prerogative and Strafford’s life also.”” His- 


torical and Heraldic Collections in the reign of Charles Il. P. 170. 
MS. Dd. 11. 62. 
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Strafford was calculated for, and might have been happy 
in domesticity; the two letters which we have given above, 
display somewhat of these tastes; and the mention which is 
made in his defence of ‘‘ those dear pledges which a saint 
in heaven has left him,” speak sufficiently for his tenderness 
«as a father. He was thrice married, and the loss of his se- 
cond wife Arabella Hollis, daughter of the Earl of Clare, 
so violently affected him, that some of his confidential friends 
sate up with him continually for many-days and nights; for 
his third match, he thought it necessary to apologise to Laud, 
hinting that the good prelate would do well to follow his ex- 
ample. ‘There is much humour in the Archbishop’s reply, 
‘“* T must needs confess to your Lordship, that having been 
married to a very troublesome and unquiet wife before, I 
should be ill-advised now, being above sixty, to go marry 
another, of a more wayward and troublesome generation.” 

Disgraceful as the general tenor of Charles the Second’s 
reign is, in all its bearings, domestic and foreign, we recol- 
lect few single acts, in it which ought more to dishonour him 
with posterity, than the dismissal of Clarendon. The fame 
of this great man is more likely to be permanent, than that of 
the other three whom we have been considering, durable as ~ 
must be the remembrance of each of them; for his immortal 
history will be read, while the English name has being. A 
zealous advocate of the constitution, he distinguished him- 
self from the very commencement of his public life, by op- 
posing, with equal firmness, the encroachments either of the 
crown or the people. In his first speech in parliament, he 
denounced the oppressive jurisdiction of the Marshal's 
Court, which, of late years, had affected to act the part of 
a censor morum, and even to take cognizance of disrespectful 
words, spoken against the higher orders. Mr, Macdiarmid 
has cited some singular instances of the vexatiousness of 
this tribunal. 


“* A waterman, who demanded an exorbitant fare from a citi- 
zen, having met with a refusal, pointed to a badge on his coat; 
and, being desired by the citizen to be gone with his goose, com- 
plained of the insult to the Marshal’s Court. Here the unfortu- 
nate citizen found that the badge which he had mistaken for a 
goose was in fact a swan, and the crest of an earl, whose retainer 
the waterman was; and for this grievous insult to nobility, he was 
subjected to such excessive damages as caused his ruin. On ano- 
ther occasion, a gentleman, having been waited on by his tailor, 
to demand a considerable sum of money, which had been long 
due, replied only by bad words, and attempted to thrust the im- 
portunate creditor out of doors. The tailor, irritated by this 
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usage, ventured to tell him that he was as good a man as himself: 
ape which he was summoned before the Marshal’s Court, and 
gla 


d to give up all his demands in lieu of damages.” Vol. II. 
p. 291. 


In the royal cause he was an early sufferer, and the inti- 
mate connection which he so long maintained with both the 
Charles’s, arose, in great part, from his committal to the 
Tower, for opposing one of the violent remonstrances drawn 
up by the Commons. His pen became of great use in re- 
plies to these seditious papers; and although he used all 
possible precautions to prevent discovery, he found it pru- 
dent, in order to escape a second committal, which the sus- 
picions of the disaffected rendered probable, to retire from 
Parliament, and join the court at York. From that moment 
till the fatal battle of Naseby, he was constantly attached to 
the King’s person. When the Prince of Wales was placed 
out of danger beyond the seas, Hyde was one of the four to 
whom, as a permanent council, the king committed the 
charge of his son. Two years had been employed in this 
arduous task, when the Prince, impatient of controul, quitted 
him in Jersey ; and to the two following, from 1646' to 1648, 
the short interval of repose and retirement which he enjoyed 
in that island, we are indebted for the first draught of his 
history. After the King’s murder, some time was occupied 
in an embassy to Spain; we then again find Hyde in the 
suite of the new Monarch at Paris. The correspondence 
which at this period passed between him and his confidential 
friend Sir Edward Nicholas, at that time Secretary of State, 
is preserved, and from it we derive many interesting particu- 
lars concerning the miserable condition of the illustrious 
exiles. 


‘“‘ The vexations I undergo,” writes Hyde, in one of these let- 
ters, ‘ by what I see and hear daily, and the insupportable weight 
of envy and malice I groan under, when I behave myself (God 
knows) with as much care as if I were to die the next minute, 
does make life so unpleasant to me, and breaks my mind, that 
bread and water, in any corner of the world, would give me all 
the joy imaginable.”—“ Oh, to be quiet and starve is no unplea- 
sant condition to what I endure.”—‘ | am persuaded, that if I 
might be quiet and left to my books, I should outlive this storm, 
whereas this condition I am in breaks my mind, and wastes my spi- 
rits so much, that I cannot hold out long.” 


To what bitterness of spirit must this great man have 
been reduced, before he could pour these heavy thoughts on 
paper ! but he had at this period to struggle against the open 
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hostility of the Queen, and the leagued efforts of both Po- 
pish and Presbyterian 4 meee to remove him from the royal 


councils. And though Charles was too sagacious to dismiss 
from his confidence so disinterested and so able a servant, 
the immoderate addiction to pleasure, which, even in the 
abject poverty then pressing on him, characterised the youn 
king, brought additional vexations to his minister. Hyde's 
midnight as well as daily hours were occupied in correspond- 
ence with the widely dispersed royalists; Charles would per- 
mit the approach of business to interrapt his contemptible 
frivolities on one day only in the week, and even this fixed 
day, was often deferred to another week, if it interfered with 
more pleasurable engagements. 

Of the general indigence under which the king’s servants 


at large were suffering, we may accept the following extracts 
from the same corespondence, as instances : 


“Tam so cold’ (these are Hyde’s own words) “ that I am 
scarce able tc hold my pen, and have not, three sous in the world 
to buy a faggot.’’—It is now mid winter, and I have neither clothes 
nor fre to preserve me from the severity of the season.” —“ I 
want shoes and shirts, and the Marquess of Ormond is in no bet- 
ter condition.”—* 1 have not been master of a crown these many 
months ; I am cold for want of clothes and fire, and owe for all the 
meat which I have eaten these three months, and my poor family 
at Antwerp (which breaks my heart) is in as sad a state as I am, 
and the King as either of us.”?—** Poor Dick Harding is again fal- 
len into a new pit; upon my credit he hath pawned every little 
thing he hath ‘(Nil habuit codrus. Quis enim negat? et tamen il- 
lud Perdidit infelix totum nihil,)’ the cup which the Prince 
gave him, and every spoon, and hath not a shirt to his back.”— 
And again, “‘ The cheats and the villany of this nation (France) 
are so gross, that I cannot think of it with patience; nor will the 


King ever prosper, till he abhors them perfectly, and trusts none 
who trust them.” 


The details of this ignoble and unworthy neglect on the 
part of the court of France, might exceed belief, if they 
were not too faithfully corroborated by the memoirs of Ma- 
demoiselle de Montpensier; that high minded lady, if we 
recollect right, expresses her indignation, that the Queen of 
England, herself a daughter of France, in the depth of 
winter, was once compelled to lie in bed from her inability 
to purchase firing! Little could it be foreseen, that ere a 
century and a half should pass away, England would have 


the power of exhibiting a magnificent contrast, under cir- 
cumstances reciprocally similar, 
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The Restoration placed Hyde in his fitting station; he 
became Lord Chancellor and Principal Minister; for the 
cold-blooded and avaricious Monk still left some patronage 
in the hands of the King; ‘ Not fit,” said that angry gene- 
ral, on one occasion, when the incapacity of a person whom 
he had recommended as Secretary of State was objected to 
him, ‘‘ Not fit! Why he can speak French, and write short 
hand !” This was enough for a Secretary, but Charles wanted 
more in a Chancellor, 

Hyde's policy, when at the head of affuirs, may be sum- 
med up in a few words. The legal and constitutional de- 
fence of Episcopacy and the royal prerogative ; this was 
the secret of his administration and the cause of his fall. 
The key to his conduct is to be found in the following pas- 
sage, which Mr. Macdiarmid quotes from the minister's own 
pen, in the Continuation of his Life. We give it because 
it is applicable to other times besides those of Charles. 


“It is an unhappy policy, and always unhappily applied, to 
imagine that that class of men (the dissenters) can be recovered 
and reconciled by partial concessions, or granting less than they 
demand. And if all were granted, they would have more to ask, 
somewhat as a security for the enjoyment of what is granted, that 
shall preserve their power, and shake the whole frame of the go- 
vernment. Their faction is their religion: nor are those combina- 
tions ever entered into, upon real and ‘substantial motives of con- 
science, how erroneous soever ; but consist of many glutinous ma- 
terials of will, and humour, and folly, and knavery, and ambition, 
and malice, which make men cling inseparably together, till they 
have satisfaction:in all their pretences, or till they are absolutely 
broken and subdued, which may always be more easily done than 
the other. And if some few, how signal soever, (which often de- 
ceives us), are separated and divided from the herd upon reasonable 
overtures, and secret rewards, which make the overtures look the 
more reasonable ; they are but so many single men, and have no 
more credit and authority (whatever they have had) with their 
companions, than if they had never known them, rather less. Be- 
ing less mad than they were, makes thein thought to be less fit to 
be believed. And they, whom you think you have recovered, carry 
always a chagrin about them, which makes them good for nothing, 
but for instances to divert you from any more of that kind of 
‘raffic.”’ Vol. II, p. 363. 


His conduct relative to his daughter’s marriage with the 
Duke of York, must claim the admiration of all just and 
honourable minds. Charles rewarded it with a peerage. 
but the outrages which the King’s open profligacy perpe- 
tually offered to decency, ill agreed “— the high moral 
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principle of Clarendon’s character. The ill-suecess of the 
Dutch war was charged, as usual, upon the minister by the 
rabble ; and the selfish and ungrateful monarch eagerly catch- 
ing at his faithful servant's unpopularity, in the hope of rid- 
ding himself of .a monitor, whose virtues shamed, and whose 
remonstrances wearied him, intimated a wish for his resigna- 
tion. Domestic misfortune pressed heavily upon the Chan- 
cellor at this moment. He had lost his wife but a few days 

revious to the manifestation of royal displeasure ; but the 
King was alike forgetful of public or private feeling ; and 
on Clarendon’s hesitation, one of the Secretaries of State, 
with a warrant under the sign Manual, was sent to demand 
the seals. , 

His impeachment followed quickly. The articles sufli- 
ciently speak his innocence, and the infamy of his accusers ; 
and it is well known, that he offered to acknowledge all if 
one of them eould be proved. But these were no days to 
hazard life upon the consciousness of purity ; he withdrew 
from the kingdom, and an act of perpetual banishment was 
immediately passed against him. France again was inhos- 
pitable to the noble stranger; and though, from his sufferings 
under the gout, the physicians declared that his removal 
could scarcely fail to be attended with immediate death, he 
received orders from the court, to quit the French dominions 
instantly, ‘‘ You must bring orders from God Almighty, as 
well as your King, before I can obey,” he replied, “ Your 
King is a very great and powerful Prince, yet not so omni- 
potent as to give a dying man strength to undertake a jour- 
ney.” <A political revolution, rather than shame or huma- 
nity, induced the cabinet of Paris to revoke the order. 

A single other blow awaited him; the apostacy of his 
daughter. The Duchess of York embraced the Romish 
faith. Wounded.to the heart, he yet desired to breathe his 
last in England, and some most pathetic representations to 
the obdurate Charles, are preserved among the collections of 
State Papers. 


“Tf your Majesty’s compassion towards an old man, who hath 
served the crown above thirty years, in some trust, and with some 
acceptation, will permit me to end my days, which cannot be 
many, in my own country, and in the company of my own chil- 
dren, [ shall acknowledge it as a great mercy, and do so entirely 
resign myself to your Majesty’s pleasure, that I do assure your 
Majesty, if the Bill of Banishment were by your grace repealed, I 
would sooner go into the Indies than into England, without your 
particular direction or licence.’’ 
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Such was his-language in the commencement of his exile, 
and seven years afterwards, be repeats it much in the same 
manner, and: with eqnal fruitlessness. Charles was devoted 
‘to sensual gratificatious, and a sensualist is always selfish. 

Clarendon expired at Rouen a few months after his last pe- 
tition, in his sixty-fifth year, a memorable example of the 
wrengs, to which undeviating virtue may be exposed, im a cor- 
rupt age. Others, may have surpassed him in extensiveness 
of views, and brilliancy of administration, but in moral pa- 
rity, in political integrity, in zeal, fidelity, piety and loyalty, 
the records of our country can place none above him. 

And we know not a preuder or juster subject of self-gra- 
tulation, than the review of such characters must afford to an 
Englishman, ‘The period which Mr. Macdiarmid’s work 
‘embraces, occupies but little less than 260 years; and it is 
no slight boast, that they could give birth to four sach minis- 
ters as he has described. They were troublous times and 
evil days on which they were cast; but these are the fitting 
seasons, to call exalted minds into full action; and though for 
ourselves, we may be desirous of the sequestered bye-path of 
private life, there is a golden hope, and a glorious excitation 
to more aspiring spirits, when they ebserve the meed of 


enduring honeur, with which posterity repays the injuries of 


a More, a Strafford, and a Clarendon. 


Art. Vill.— Reflections on the Nature and Tendency of the 
Spirit of the Times. By the Rev. George Burgess, A.M. 
Vicar ef Halvergate and Moulton. Second Edition. 
Norwich. 


Art. 1X.—An Abridgment of the Rev. Mr. Burgess’s Re- 
flections on the Nature and Tendency of the present Spirit 
of the Times. Norwich. 


It is one of the most alarming signs of the present times, 
that although every day brings forth from the press some 
atrocious libel or other, upon the government of the coun- 
try, both in Church and State, or some wicked uppeal to the 
worst passions of the lower orders of the community, against 
the individuals by whom it is administered, yet scarcely a 
single production, in six months, is found to issue from the 
press, either calculated, or even professing, to counteract this 
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enormous and unbounded evil. Pamphlets there are in 
abundance, discussing the occurrences of the day, as they 
arise, and lamenting the delusions which are so sedulousl 
propagated; but they are almost invariably projected with a 
view to circulation, among the better and more educated 
parts of the community. ‘The daily press, as is well known, 
is almost entirely in the hands of those, who are declared 
enemies to the existing constitution of things; and all, 
who have had any means of becoming acquainted with such 
matters will tell us, that it is scarcely possible to find, among 
that class of persons from whom the conductors of news- 
papers, in town and country, are necessarily taken, any one 
who will lend his time or his talents, to the cause of religion 
and social order. 

A more lamentable préof cannot easily be conceived of 
the great extent to which principles of anarchy and confu- 
sion must be diffused. Men who write for their daily 
bread, are not a description of persons, who are at all over 
scrupulous about the integrity of their opinions. Honour- 
able exceptions will, of course, exist; but generally speak- 
ing, the experience of all ages and countries sufficiently 
proves, that in no class is there a yreater laxity of principle, 
than im the class which we are now speaking of; and conse- 
quently we may be absolutely certain, that if none of them 
are willing to engagé on the side of the established constitu- 
tion, it is not because their conscience forbids them, but be- 
cause they find, that the other side offers more profit and 
advantage. To talk indeed of the conscience, or of the prin- 
ciples, ot those whose professed object is to destroy all the 
restraints of conscience and all respect for principle, is a 
contradiction in language ; the very unanimity indeed, which 
is found among them, upon this head, points at once to ano- 


_ ther explanation of the fact; which, as we before hinted, is 


simply, that in this country at’ present, there is a larger and 
more certain market for jacobinism and infidelity, than for 
religion and loyalty. And this too, be it observed, among 
the reading part of the community ; among those who can 
afford to take in newspapers and subscribe to magazines. 
It is in vain to conceal the fact; the country is upon the 
verge, or fast approaching toa crisis. Something must be 
dune to stem the torrent; and unless ministers are prepared 
to come forward and to take upon themselves the responsibi- 
lity of resisting the evil, by proposing some alterations in our 
law of libel, it is impossible to say, how soon the crisis may 
arrive. Itis mere drivelling to talk of the liberty of the 
press ; the liberty of the press is destroyed already. Itis 
in the hands of a faction, as much as the govcrnment was In 
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the hands of a faction, during the times of the freedom of 
parliament, in the reign of Charles the First. The liberty of 
the press, as it now exists, is “a meie tyranny of bad and 
turbulent men, over the character of all, who interfere in 
ublic affairs, or are invested by the constitution with any 
public trust. Itis idle to ask, why do not men of talent and 
character defend their cause by the same weapons with which 
it is attacked? ‘They cannot, from the nature of the case, 
employ such weupons. They cannot libel, calumniate, and 
vilify ; -and if they could, of what avail would this be, against 
a set of men, who notoriously and even by their own confes- 
sion, are beneath the reach of slander. What do the readers 
of our daily and Sanday papers care for the character of 
those, by whom they are conducted ; and as for argument and 
reason, that is excluded from the discussion by the very 
hypothesis. In vain do we talk of the advantages of. our 
constitution, explain its principles, and shew the reason, of 
what may appear at first sight to be its imperfections, while 
the great mass of the people are taught to believe that kings, 
lords, and commons, the clergy, the judges, and magistracy 
of the land, collectively and individually, are objects of per- 
sonal contempt and detestation. This is a mode of argu- 
ment or rather of defamation, which it is impossible to 
repel ; it must be suppressed by the strong arm of law, or it 
will soon master the law, were its arm ten times stronger 
than it is. 

We shall perhaps be told, that the deficiency is not in the 
law itself, as it now stands, but in the weakness and fears of 
those, who ought to.put it in execution. We will not, for we 
cannot, acquit the constitutional guardians of the press, of 
blame in this matter; we ure’ fully convineed, that the evil 
might have been checked, even if it could not have been pre- 
vented, by a timely exertion of the power, which is vested ia 
their hands. But this is now, unhappily, little-more than a 
question of curiosity. Whatever might have been possible, 
certain it is, that it is now too late, for his Majesty's law ofli- 
cers to exert themselves, ‘The administration of the law of 
libel is one, which the people have ip their own hands. The 
authority which the judge possesses in the matter, is an 
authority founded merely on opinion. In other instances 
the judge states the law of the case; quotes’ the statute ; 
produces the precedent. But in a case of libel, we do not 
hesitate to say, that there is at present no law upon the sub- 
ject; and those who know the history of this part of our 
constitution, can easily both prove and explain the fact. All 
that the judge can do, is to state his opinion ; but so com- 
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pletely is the valuc of that opinion, a matter dependant upon 
popular feeling, that, as every one knows, the same offender, 
who would infallibly be found guilty in Leicestershire, would 
as ivfallibly be acquitted before a Middlesex jury. And this, 
vot from any accidental cause, arising out of the case itself, 
but from circumstances easily foreseen, and which, at the 
same time, haye no more to do with the law of the case, or 
with the truth of the facts charged, than if these considera- 
tions did not at all enter into the argument. : 
It is, however, much more easy to see the evil of leaving 
the law as it at preseut stands, than to point out the remedy, 
For our own parts, we wish not to ipnoyate upon any priaci- 
ples, which the constitution has recognized. We should haye 
no pleasure in seeing the law brought back to the same foot- 
ing, as itsteod upon previous to the act of 1792, which declared 
the jury to be judges both of the fact of the publication, 
and of its ¢endency. However we might have seen reason, to 
oppose any alteration in the original law of the land, in 
1782, we certainly should feel great hesitation, in voting for 
the restoration of it, in the present day. Had the law re- 
mained as it was, we are persuaded, that the evils of which 
we now complain, would never have existed. By leaving 
to the jury the power of deciding only as to the fact of publi- 
cation, and reserving the legal part of the question entirely 
in his own hands, the judge possessed a power over the 
abuses of the press, which ought to exist somewhere, and 
which never could have been placed in better hands, than 
where the custom of the constitution then intrusted it. But 
the same remedy which might have prevented a disease from 
gaining ascendancy, is not always to be safely applied after- 
wards, as acure, While the public mind is in its present 
state, to throw upon the judges of the land the entire odium 
of pasishing political offences, would perhaps only aggra- 
yate the evil. As long as the people have full confidence in 
the integrity of our judicial tribunals, there is still an anchor 
left, by which the constitution may outride the storm ; let 
but this last hold upon the obedience of the people be breken, 
and the consequences are frightful to contemplate. These 
are not times to tamper with opinion, upen a point of such 
infinite delicacy, es the reputation of our judges. They 
must not even be suspected of bias and partiality. But sup- 
posing the whole responsibility of determining upon the 
libellous tendency of a publication, to be placed upon their 
shoulders, instead of being divided, as at present, between 
them and the jury, it is plain, that supposing them to do 
their duty, nothing could save them in the public confidence. 
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‘A series of verdicts in favour of tlié crown, woul be pro- 
ductive of more mischief; than any number of stth verdrets 
would be able to’ remove. It would destroy the ntorat force 
of the power, with which they are invested; and instedd of 
being what they now are, mete interpreters of the law, they 
would soon come to be looked upon, as merely parts of the 
executive government ;-—and have to bear a large share of all 
the hatred and unpopulurity, which faction and party spirit; in 
this country, are always so industtiously heaping upor it. 
Besides, after all, it is just as great an anotialy, to impose 
upon wv judge the office of determining upon the tenderey of 
opinions, as to impose it upon a jury. ‘Khe fory are to deter- 
mine the fact, and the judge the lave ; this is thé general 
maxim. But the teadency of a book, is neither fact nor 
law. It depends upon considetations, which are every day 
varying in their relations, and which perhaps, except so far 
as general talents are concerhed, are even more remote from 
the ordinary habits of a judge's pursuits, than from that of 
a man taken indiscriminately from the mass of society. A 
publication, which might be perfec tly mnoxious in some cir- 
cumstances, might be highly dangerous and inflanrmatory in 
others. And assuredly, if there be one case rather tliat 
another, in which it might be supposed, that a jury was able 
to form a competent opinion, it would be such a case as wé 
ure now speaking of; for of the circumstances under which a 
libel is published, and upon which its political tendency 
always depends, infinitely more than upon the language of 
the publication itself, twelve men, taken from the body of 
the people; would appear to be better calculated to form a 
judgment, than almost any individuals whatever. 

But however plausible all this may seem im theory, itis not 
without many practical objections. In a prosecution for a 
libel, tending to bring the constitution or any part of it into 
contempt, or to create disaffection of any kind to the govern- 
ment, it is plain that it would be quite idle to expect juty- 
men to give a verdict of guilty, it the writer were found to 
be only speaking their own sentiments. A jury df jacobing 
would no more have convicted Fom Paine, for publishing his 
Rights of Man, than a jury of Atheists would have convicted 
Carlile, for republishing Tom Paine’s Age of Reason. Iw 


this case, therefore, we are obliged to assume that the 

constitution and government of the country ought to be pro- 

tected, and by consequence, that the jury is composed of 

men, who hold the government and constitation of the coun- 

try in respect. It is therefore plain, that the well-affected 

part of the community have a right to insist upon the jury 
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being chosen, if possible, from among themselves ; and that 
they should have that security, for the qualification of those, 
who are to exercise the function in question, which property 
and education can alone bestow. That the institution of 
special juries, as at present formed, or at least enforced, is 
not sufficient to meet the emergency, the experience of the 
past difliculty demonstrates. Indeed, this is a question of 
fact, which may easily be brought to the test. No one doubts, 
but that there is not a day, in which the London press does 
not bring forth something libellous ; that is to say, some- 
thing tending to create disaffection against the government, 
and to bring some part or other of the constitution, into con. 
tempt. Why then is not an information at once filed, against 
every one of these publications? if the crown gains a ver- 
dict, the evil, at least, will be checked ; if it loses the cause, 
then the notoriousness of the fact will at once justify minis- 
ters, in proposing some regulations or other, either with 
respect to the definition of the offence itself, or to the mode 
of trying it, or to the constitution of the jury, by whom it is 
to be tried, that may stop an evil, which from already over- 
awing the executive, will in a short time overawe the consti- 
tution itself. 

We have Committees of the House of Commons appointed 
to examine the state of the police, to examine the state of 
the criminal code, the state of representation in Scotland: 
why is the present state of the press, then, to be regarded, as 
a subject too sacred, even to be looked into? Let us remem- 
ber, that according to the ancient practice of the constitution, 
this subject belongs peculiarly to Parliament. For, from 
the abolition of the Star Chamber, until 1694, that is, until 
six years after the Revolution, the police of the press, if we 
may so speak, was vested in a parliamentary Commission ; 
and the present system was introduced, merely by the abro- 
gation of a former act of Parliament. ° It is founded upon no 
enactment, not even, properly speaking, upon common law ; 
and hence it is, that there is now in this country no such 
thing as a law of libel. What is considered as a libel in one 

county, is fair discussion in another; aud that which is to- 
day looked upon as mere matter of course, would formerly, 
during the times, for example, when the government was in 
the hands of the whigs, we mean during the first half of the 
last century, have been visited with a degree of severity and 
dispatch, which our modern whigs are certainly ignorant of, 
when they speak of the arbitrariness of tor rule, or of the 
mildness and freedom which the country enjoyed under whig 
adininistration. 
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Tories, as we are, we should hardly venture to propase, 
that the same summary proceedings should be resorted to 
again, for the better government of the press, as were in 
those days submitted to without difficulty. But some regula- 
tions or other are indispensable ; and if the ministry shrink 
from the duty of proposing a new measure of some sort, 
merely from the fear of exciling a party clamonur, they will 
have to answer fur the consequences before God and the 
country. Oue should suppose, that this was an inconvenience 
of which they bad seen the worst; at all events it is a mise- 
rable mistake to suppose, that the enemies of government — 
by which we mean the enemies of government in general, 
and not of any particular set of men—are to be soothed and 
couxed into loyalty. No, forbearance will only be regarded 
as an argument of timidity; and timidity on one part, is 
always an argument for increased daring, on the other. In 
public as in private affairs, the only straight and safe road 
is the path of duty; and if the parliament, or those who 
have the confidence of parliament, are deterred from this, 
by the consideration of personal consequences, the loyal 
part of the community have a right to expect.that they 
should resign the reins into the hands of those who, if not 
better intentioned, have at least strength of mind enough, to 
despise the mud and dirt, which are the only missiles that 
the party at present opposed to government, whether in or out 
of parliament, appear to have any taste for, or, at all events, 
have it in their power to employ. One thing at all events is 
certain, that the mischief has now arrived at a height, which 
the law, as it now-stands, is quite unable to reach. And 
while the law remains as it is, to hope for any good from the 
efforts of individuals, is quite out of the question. 

'So long as writings against the government, or even 
against religion, are restricted to argument and discussion, 
the most unlicensed freedom of the press, in other respects, 
can never do any permanent harm. Argument and discus- 
sion can be met by argument and discussion ; and in this 
encounter, truth is certain to obtain an easy and undisputed 
victory. But defamation, and slander, and invective, however 
they may be despised, under most circumstances, can never 
be retorted with any eflect.. Recrimination is the weapon 
rather of guilt than of innocence ; it may fix a stain, but it 
cannot remove one. Of what avail would it be, to reply to 
the calumnies and misrepresentations which are daily and 
hourly pouring forth from the press, against peer thing, which 
is sacred or respectable in the country, by shewing, as it 
would be easy to shew, that the writers of such libels are 
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men of flagitious characters, whose honour would not be 
trusted in any of the ordinary transactions between man 
and man. Besides, what man of proper feeling, or of decent 
taste even, will descend to an altereation, in which the vic- 
tory is to be decided, merely by foul names and abusive lan- 
guage? I¢€ is perfeetly plain, that if ence such a mode of 
political warfare is permitted in a country, the profligate and 
unprincipled may walk over the course. And the profligate 
and unprineipled may think this a vietory; and the foolish 
and the ignorant may be made to believe, that it is mere 
one of the nevessary evils resulting from the freedom of the 
press ; until at last blasphemy and sedition will become the fa- 
miliar idiom of men’s thoughts, and be ne more regarded, than 
some other expletives, with which people of a certain class, in- 
terlard their conversation. ‘This is, perhaps, the happiest con- 
summation, of which such a state of things as the present, if 
allowed to go on, is capable; but what must that state of 
things be, when even sueh a consummation can be wished ! 

We need not, however, trouble ourselves with wishing ; 
already, the public mind has been very nearly brought, to the 
state of which we speak. Scutiments, whicha few years age, 
would have excited horror, are now hstened to unmoved. 
The most disgusting rant of the worst times of the French 
Republic, now finds patient hearers, even in our houses of 
parliament. And the most portentous sign of all is, that 
those who listen to it, and those whe empley it, would proba- 
bly ‘be as surprized to be told, the realname of the trash, with 
which every session of parliament inundates the country, as 
was the citizen in Moliere, when told that he was speaking 
prose. Jacobinism, indeed! The Henourable Mr. 
and the Right Honourable Lord talk jacobinism ! 
Men, who have such stakes im the eountry, who have so 
much to lose and so little te gain by any possible revolution ! 
Ne, we do not suppose them quite so honest, as to wish a 
revolution ; but they are foolish and ignorant enough, to allow 
themselves to be made tools, in the hands. of these who do. 
There are plenty of sharp and active minds at work, men 
who have no stake in the country, who have nothing to lose, 
wad every thing to gain by a revolation ; aud we may depend 
upon it, that however the consideration of prudence may 
prevent those, who have lands te lose and houses to be turned 
out of, from pushing their prineiples to their legitimate con- 
clusion, the same consideration will act in a very different 
manner, upon the perspicacity of those, whose judgment has 
the luck to be blinded by no such advantages. 
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Let us not lay to our souls ‘ the flattering unction” that 
the radicals, the leaders of them at least, are ignorant and 
deluded men. They are neither one nor the other, but men 
wise in their generation, and as much superior in discern- 
ment to some of their best friends, who affect to despise them, 
as they are inferior to them in fortune, in honesty, or in 
education. The principles upon which our moderate re- 
formers reason, are precisely the same as those, to which 
alk who are for a radical change in things invariably refer. 
We do not mean to say, that a reform in Parliament can only 
be advocated upon radical principles; but that the principles of 
all the reformers in this country actually are the same. One 
man may push his principles farther, than the same prineiples 
are pusbed by another man; but this is a mere question of 
expediency ; it has nothing to do either with right or with 
reason; it will necessarily vary, according to the position, in 
society, from which different individuals view it ; and the same 
identical motive, which mfluences one man to limit the dura- 
tion of parliaments to three years, and the suffrage to some 
fixed qualification, will influence another man, according as 
he happens to be high or low in the scale, in preferrmg an 
annual election, and opening the suffrage to all. In point 
of logic, however, the radicals have clearly the better of the 
argument. All parties, be it observed, place the question 
upon the assumption of certain metaphysical rights ; which 
reason may acknowledge, but which certainly are not ac- 
knowledged, and never have been acknowledged, by the con- 
stitution. Now when a man reasons upon abstract principles, 
he has nothing to do with consequences, farther than as they 
follow from the premises; and certainly, reasoning from 
those assumed in the present case, it is much easier to see, why 
our radical refurmers should be advocates for annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage, and voting by ballot, than why 
our moderate reformers should suddenly stop at triennial par- 
liaments, and limit the rights of men to freeholders of forty 
shillings a year. 

We beg pardon of our readers for this long disquisition ; 
digression we cannot call it, for all that_we have been sayi 
is merely re-echoing the sentiments which the publications 
hefore us are intended to impress. The fact is, we had no 
intention. of writing more than a few words, by way of ha 
face, to the extracts which we proposed to make from Mr. 
Burgess’s ‘ Reflections,” but the perusal of them had so 
filled us with the subject of which he treats, that our reflec- 
tions flowed, and our pens followed, until we found that we 
were ourselves writing instead of reviewing a pamphlet. 

These ‘“ Reflections” form altogether a somewhiat desul- 
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tory production ; and there is upon the whole hardly enongh 
variety in the tone and manner of them ; but in spite of these 
faults, which seem to have arisen from the mere rapidity 
with which our author appears to compose, his work is a very 
striking production; and we are not surprized, that the 
author should have been solicited, to republish them in a 
form, that would be more acceptable, as well as more attrac- 
tive to the public in general, than that in which they ori- 
ginally appeared. ‘The original pamphlet (which is the first 
of the two publications prefixed to this article) is not only 
somewhat longer, than people are commonly willing to en- 
counter, but it contains a good deal of political allusion, 
which the general reader would, probably, either not under- 
stand, or not sufficiently interest himself about. ‘This, as 
well as a good deal of other matter, is left out in the second 
publication; and the remainder, published in an abridged 
form, and arranged in such a manner, as greatly conduces, 
we think, both to the perspicuity of the book, and te the plea- 
sure of reading it. : 

With respect to the work itself, we know not how we can 
better characterize the subject and contents of it, than by 
saying, that itis precisely what it pretends to be; a series 
of “* Reflections on the Nature and Tendency of the present 
Spirit of the Times.” To say, that it is very superior to the 
ordinary run of political publications, is saying nothing ; it 
is a performance of quite another character, and may more 
properly be compared to Burke's celebrated ‘* Reflections” 
upon the spirit of the times in which he lived, than to any 
other class of composition. We hardly remember to have 
read any work of a similar kind, which ever impressed us, 
with a stronger opinion of the talents of the writer. — It 
is murked every where with the traces of a mind of the 
highest order: eloquent, we should say, almost to a fault, 
did we not see, that our author’s feelings and imagination, 
warm and vivid as they are, never for a moment mislead his 
judgment. In short, we know not that we can render a 
more effectual service to the public, than by recommending 
it in the strongest terms to their attention. We trust, that 
in its present more accessible form, it will get into geueral 
circulation, and be dispersed, as widely as possible, in our 
towns, and in those districts, where the infection of bad 
principles has more particulatly spread itself. But it 
is unnecessary to say any thing more ; a few extracts will 
shew the spirit in which they are written, and prove the un- 
common eloquence in which the author invariably clothes 
his thoughts, much more effectually than any praise of ours 
would de. 
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As we are inclined to believe, that it is the smaller of 
these publications which is likely to get most generally into 
circulation, we shall take our specimens from it, in prefe- 
rence to the larger work. Our author arranges the subject 
of his ‘** Reflections” under two general heads: 1. The dan- 
ger of our established government in Church and State. 
2. The duty of every good subject towards that govern- 
nent, in existing circumstances. ‘These two topics, he dis- 
cusses under different points of view ; as of ‘‘ philosophical 
infidelity.” “The liberty of the press.’ ‘* Our present ad- 
ininistration and opposition,” as well as several others, 
which it is unnecessary to recapitulate. As we have said 
something respecting the present state of the press, in the 
former part of this article, our readers will, perhaps, be 
pleased to hear Mr. Burgess upon the same subject, 


‘¢ Let me be the maker of your popular songs and I will be the 
maker of your people. This hath been said with some show of jus- 
tice. But with more reason might it be asserted, let me be the 
writer of your Newspapers and I will have your form of Govern. 
ment at my disposal. The press requires no stronger check than in 
the composition and circulation of these libels upon the State, 
Look to the general run of them. They are for the most part 
(some of the Sunday papers especially) made up of unqualified 
censures of the established Government, religion, and institutions 
of the country. Almost every where they speak the language of 
sedition, and move the people to rebellion. Almost every where 
they blend reformation with revolution, and fix opinion on the de- 
fects, keeping the virtues and the difficulties of legislation in the 
back ground. ‘Their potency over the state of society is fearful, 
They are read by all, or to all. ‘They are with many the only 
accredited records of our policy; the only presumed authentic 
documents of the deeds of Government. The character of our 
religion and Jaws, of our ministers in Church and State, is taken 
from them, and to whom they award shame and contempt, the peo- 
ple award shame and contempt too. Tell me not that li gd 
authority is often slighted, newspaper reasoning often weak. I 
care not how weak it be, how poor, how idle, if it give the tone to 
popular opinion, if it root and bed itself, aud take complete pos- 
session of the popular mind. Such opinions, however formed, 
when formed become a strong cement. They mix with every feel- 
ing of injury, every notion of honour, every presumption of right. 
They are ever present, ever active, and time that destroys errone- 
ous conceptions in a sound understanding, only strengthens the 
weak delusions of an unsound one. These journals are the great 
incentives to disaffection, the cords that draw men’s minds to hard 
judgments and unhallowed thoughts. They tell the people, in the 
plainest often, and the coarsest language, who are deserving of 
their execration; who- fatten upon their labours; who scourge 
them into poverty ; who tax and grind them down till they Have 
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nothing left worth living for. Thus do they, at once, mark out 
the causes of their miseries and the victims of their revenge. Ajj 
that do honour to their country ; all that defend its exesliins reli- 
gion and laws ; alf that, with virtuous counsels, support and adorn 
society, do these pandects of the popular voice put on their black 
list, and deliver over to the chances that may await them.” Bur- 
gess’s Abridgment, p: 9. 


On the subject of the conduct of parties in England, 
our author's remarks coincide exactly with those, which we 
have expressed; but are conveyed in language so much more 
eloquent and animated than that in ef ge are able to 
deliver our sentiments, that we gladly extract them for the 
gratification of our readers, as well as the justification of 
ourselves. 


“ I wish, however, that their want of talent and estimation 
were their only want. I wish they did not lack patriotisin also, 
and that at a season when any recusancy in tha€ respect is a de. 
fection in virtue and humanity. The people of England, asa 
cool, collected, loyal body, can feel little respect for many of the 
leading members of the present Whig opposition. There is much 
of a democratic, innovating spirit in their cast of character. They 
are defaulters where all ought to be faithful. Their hearts are 
not sct right towards the established institutions of their country, 
They have done — to consecrate, nothing to defend, but 
have laid them open to defilement as often and as largely as they 
could. We may perceive in this description of men, as well as in 
the Dissenters, (whose favour they court. whose work they do, and 
whose ends they serve upon all occasions,) a deep root of our pre- 
sent disaffections. Like them, they have given the tone to the 
popular convulsed feeling, and they could not have given it in a 
more reprehensible manner.” P. 36. 

“* As it is, the Whigs and the Radicals must, I fear, be consi- 
dered very much as one; one, not in unity of design, but in pro- 
motion of. effect; of effect of the most mischievous and destruc- 
tive nature. The Country, to secure itself, must see them both 
in the same light, and, different in their domestic character and 
relations as they are, must treat them both in the same manner. 
They must, indeed, in their moments of reflection, see them- 
selves in the same light. In vain does Mr. Tierney exclaim 
+ after all the protests into which they had entered since the com- 
mencement of the session against both the plans and the principies 
vf the Radicals, after the nightly repetitions which they had made 
of the disgust and abhorrence excited in their minds by the various 
attifices which they (the Radicals) used to delude the people, was 
it not too much to say that the Whigs had co-operated with them ? 
Could any men have gone further than the Whigs had done in 
condemning both their conduct and the motive of their conduct ?” 
In vain does my Lord Albemarle declare, in the midat of a body 
of inflammatory expression, that, from the lips of a loyal noble- 
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man, and a friend to the throne, was, I think, hardly ever sur- 
passed, ‘ aur cause is not the cause of Mr. Hunt —our cause is the 
cause of the people.’ Their language, their sentiments, their appeals, 
orations, discussions; all draw their character ag the nation has 
considered jt; all ‘trumpet tongued’ proclaim, with my Lord 
Castlereagh, that the Opposition, at this critica! period, are not to 
be depended upon for any assistance to their Country.’ —P. 43. 


In other places, he urges the same topics, on other grounds 
of argument, but always in the same tone of sustained 
animation. ‘We shall quote.-one more specimen from the 
work before us, and then conclude. It shall be on the same 
subject as the preceiane> pocenet we look upon the evil 
here painted out, to lie at the bottom of many of the worst 
symptoms in the present spirit of the times, 


* Yes—the virtue of the people is their own, it is emphatically, 
it is distinguishingly their own; and we cannot too highly either 
praise or reward it. I will not say the same for the virtue of those 
men of property and influence, who are daily administering to their 
delusions and tampering with their infirmities. Though I give them 
credit for the absence of revolutionary intentions, and for 
more decorgus conduct in the common paths of life than that which 
their poor and lowly fellow creatures can boast of, I yet will not 
be forward to award them, on this account, either much of ad- 
miration or much of gratitude. Let gentlemen, thus raised above 
the ordinary mass of subjects, let them recollect, before they take 
praise for a more chastised demeanour, the very different fields 
which they occupy ; how every man of fortune and family ig aup- 
ported, in every part of his conduct, by his character, not ligh y 
to be violated; by his rank, not voluntarily to be derogated from ; 
by his influence, a perpetual ¢all on him for rectitude of mo- 
tive; by his possessions, a strong ond of nnion with him to the 
established Jaws and institutions of his country ; by his honour, 
setting its seal of confidence upon every presumption in his favour, 
and powerfully guarding in his integrity on every side. We 
know how all eyes are cast upon such men; how all voices are 
lavish in their praise ; how all look up to them as the natural guar. 
dians of whatever is just and righteous ; how forcibly such induce- 
ments to good conduct do usually work upon the mind; how sa. 
credly they preserve it from abasement, and how daily and hourly 
they nourish in it manly, just, and generous feelings. And so 
irresistible are these combined operations, that a man must be 
lost to every touch of shame, indeed almost to the commen dis- 
tinctions between right aud wrong, not to be swayed by them, not 
so be swayed by them as to keep free from even the suspicion of 
evil doing or designing. We look, therefore, upon all occasions, 
to the great for due aids and a dignified virtuous conduct to- 
wards the State as their bounden duty ; as their natural feeling ; as 
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their large and general interest ; as that which to excced in is only 
what the public voice expects; as that which to fall short of would 
be equally surprising and shameful. 

“« | would have our Whig Gentlemen of family recollect what 
thev are about, by calling out their respective counties so repeat- 
edly as they do, to witness their inflammatory appeals, delivered 
with that pompous inanity so universally characteristic of them. I 
know not that a juster execration can rest any where than upon 
those, be their rank in life or their pretensions what they may, 
who are perpetually tampering with and urging on the poor and 
uninstructed to sedition and crime, and urging them on too by 
means that must have a strong tendency to establish them in dis. 
affection, and under the plea of motives that, from the influence 
of those who advance them, must go far towards consecrating 
such disaffection as duty, as at any rate far enough removed from 
the suspicion of the least violation of duty. Let them consider, 
if they dare look their own everlasting condemnation in the face, 
whom they are endeavouring to corrupt; even that mighty, and 
awful, and virtuous body, which Providence intended as the na- 
tural defence of empires, and, destitute of which defence, only 
by constant miracle could any empire be supported. God hath 
set the bulk of mankind down in lowly stations. He hath bound 
them to the soil, and given them but their daily bread. He hath 
ordained that from their poverty should spring their obedience and 
their virtue. He hath vouchsafed to them dispositions to rest 
satisfied in their homely occupations, and reason sufficient to con- 
vince them that they ought to rest satisfied.’"—P. 18. 


Our readers will have observed, that in the extracts which 
we have made, we have confined our selection to what may 
be considered as one subject; not merely because we con- 
sidered this as forming the most important and laboured 
point in the publication before us, but because we thought 
our readers would, by this means, be better able to judge of 
what forms the peculiar merit of the work before us—we 
mean the copiousness both of thought and language by which 
it is so very remarkably distinguished. 

But our author's ‘ Reflections” on the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform, of the Established Church, of the Dis- 
senting Interest, and on a variety of other collateral topics, 
are not inferior either in value or in truth; and we have to 
apologize, both to our author and to our readers, that the 
length to which we have unwittingly extended our own re- 
marks, has necessarily shortened the specimens, which it has 
been in our power to select from the work itself. Those 
which we have made are, however, abundantly sufficient to 
stamp the character of this publication, which we earnestly 
recommend to the acquaintance of our readers. 
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